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Cuaprer IX. 
NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 


POINTED to the writing in the sketch-book, and looked at my 

mother. I was not mistaken. She had seen it, as I had seen it. 
But she refused to acknowledge that anything had happened to alarm 
her—plainly as I could detect it in her face. 

“Somebody has been playing a trick on you, George,” she said. 

I made no reply. It was needless to say anything. My poor 
mother was evidently as far from being satisfied with her own shallow 
explanation as I was. The carriage waited for us at the door. We 
set forth in silence on our drive home. 

The sketch-book lay open on my knee. My eyes were fastened on 
it; my mind was absorbed in recalling the moment when the appari- 
tion beckoned me into the summer-house, and spoke. Putting the 
words and the writing together, the conclusion was too plain to be 
mistaken, The woman whom I had saved from drowning had need of 
me again. 

And this was the same woman who, in her own proper person, had 
not hesitated to seize the first opportunity of leaving the house in 
which we had been sheltered together—without stopping to say one 
grateful word to the man who had preserved her from death! Four 
days only had elapsed, since she had left me, never (to all appearance) 
to see me again. And now, the ghostly apparition of her had re- 
turned, as to a tried and trusted friend; had commanded me to 
remember her and to go to her; and had provided against all possi- 
bility of my memory playing me false, by writing the words which 
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290 THE TWO DESTINIES. 


invited me to meet her “‘ when the full moon shone on Saint Anthony’s 
Well.” 

What had happened in the interval? What did the supernatural 
manner of her communication with me mean? What ought my next 
course of action to be ? 

My mother roused me from my reflections. She stretched out her 
hand, and suddenly closed the open book on my knee, as if the sight 
of the writing in it was unendurable to her. 

“Why don’t you speak to me, George?” she said. ‘“ Why do you 
keep your thoughts to yourself ?” 

“My mind is lost in confusion,’ I answered. “I can suggest 
nothing and explain nothing. My thoughts are all bent on the one 
question of what I am to do next. On that point I believe I may say 
that my mind is made up.” I touched the sketch-book as I spoke. 
“Come what may of it,’ I said, “I mean to keep the appointment.” 

My mother looked at me as if she doubted the evidence of her own 

senses. 
* “He talks as if it was a real thing!” she exclaimed. “George! 
you don’t really believe that you saw somebody in the summer-house ? 
The place was empty. I tell you positively, when you pointed into 
the summer-house, the place was empty. You have been thinking 
and thinking of this woman till you persuade yourself that you have 
actually seen her.” 

I opened the sketch-book again. “I thought I saw her writing on 
this page,” I answered. “Look at it—and tell me if I was wrong.” 

My mother refused to look at it. Steadily as she persisted in 
taking the rational view, nevertheless the writing frightened her. | 

“Tt is not a week yet,” she went on, “since I saw you lying 
between life and death in your bed at the inn. How can you talk of 
keeping the appointment, in your state of health? An appointment 
with a shadowy Something in your own imagination, which appears 
and disappears, and leaves substantial writing behind it! It’s ridicu- 
lous, George; I wonder you can help laughing at yourself.” 

She tried to set the example of laughing at me—with the tears in 
her eyes, poor soul, as she made the useless effort. I began to regret 
having opened my mind so freely to her. 

“Don’t take the matter too seriously, mother,’ I said. “ Perhaps 
I may not be able to find the place. I never heard of Saint Anthony’s 
Well; I have not: the least idea where it is. Suppose I make the 
discovery—and suppose the journey turns ottt to be an easy one— 
would you like to go with me ?” 

“God forbid!” cried my mother fervently. “I will have nothing 
to do with it, George. You are in a state of delusion—I shall speak 
to the doctor.” 

“By all means, my dear mother! Mr. MacGlue is a sensible 
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person. We pass his house on our way home—and we will ask him 
todinner. In the meantime, let us say no more on the subject till we 
see the doctor.” 

I spoke lightly, but I really meant what I said. My mind was 
sadly disturbed ; my nerves were so shaken, that the slightest noises 
on the road startled me. The opinion of a man, like Mr. MacGlue, 
who looked at all mortal matters from the same immovably practical 
point of view, might really have its use, in my case, as a species of 
moral remedy. 


We waited until the dessert was on the table, and the servants had 
left the dining-room. Then, I told my story to the Scotch doctor as 
I have told it here; and, that done, I opened the sketch-book to let 
him see the writing for himself. 

Had I turned to the wrong page? 

I started to my feet, and held the book close to the light of the 
lamp that hung over the dining-table. No: I had found the right 
page. There was my half-finished drawing of the waterfall—buts 
where were the two lines of writing beneath ? 

Gone! 

I strained my eyes; I looked and looked. And the blank white 
paper looked back at me. 

I placed the open leaf before my mother. “ You saw it, as plainly 
as I did,” I said. “ Are my own eyes deceiving me? Look at the 
bottom of the page.” 

My mother sank back in her chair with a cry of terror. 

“Gone?” I asked. 

“Gone!” 

I turned to the doctor. He took me completely by surprise. No 
incredulous smile appeared on his face ; no jesting words passed his 
lips. He was listening to us attentively. He was waiting gravely to 
hear more. 

“T declare to you, on my word of honour,” I said to him, “that I 
saw the apparition writing with my pencil at the bottom of that page. 
I declare that I took the book in my hand, and saw these words 
written in it: ‘ When the full moon shines on Saint Anthony’s Well.’ 
Not more than three hours have passed since that time—and, see for 
yourself, not a vestige of the writing remains.” 

“Not a vestige of the writing remains,” Mr. MacGlue repeated 
quietly. 

“Tf you feel the slightest doubt of what I have told you,” I went 
on, “ask my mother—she will bear witness that she saw the writing 
too.” 

“T don’t doubt that you both saw the writing,” answered Mr. Mac- 
Glue with a composure that astonished me. 
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“Can you account for it?” I asked. 

“ Well,” said the impenetrable doctor, “if I set my wits at work, I 
believe I might account for it, to the satisfaction of some people. For 
example, I might give you what they call, the rational explanation to 
begin with. I might say that you are, to my certain knowledge, in a 
highly-excited nervous condition; and that, when you saw the 
apparition (as you call it), you simply saw nothing but your own 
strong impression of an absent woman—who (as I greatly fear) has 
got on the weak or amatory side of you. I mean no offence Mr. 
Germaine——” 

“T take no offence, doctor. But excuse me for speaking plainly— 
the rational explanation is thrown away on me.” 

“ll readily excuse you,” answered Mr. MacGlue. “The rather 
that I’m entirely of your opinion. I don’t believe in the rational 
explanation myself.” 

This was surprising, to say the least of it! “What do you believe 
in ?” I inquired. 

Mr. MacGlue declined to let me hurry him. 

‘Wait a little,” he said. “There’s the ir-rational explanation to 
try next. Maybe it will fit itself to the present state of your mind 
better than the other. We will say, this time, that you have really 
seen the ghost (or double) of a living person. Very good. If you 
can suppose a disembodied spirit to appear in earthly clothing—of 
silk or merino as the case may be—it’s no great stretch to suppose 
next that this same spirit is capable of holding a mortal pencil, and 
of writing mortal words in a mortal sketching-book. And, if the 
ehost vanishes (which your ghost did), it seems supernaturally appro- 
priate that the writing should follow the example and vanish too. 
And the reason of the vanishment may be (if you want a reason), 
either that the ghost does not like letting a stranger like me into its 
secrets; or that vanishing is a settled habit of ghosts and of every- 
thing associated with them ; or that this ghost has changed its mind 
in the course of three hours (being the ghost of a woman, I am sure 
that’s not wonderful), and doesn’t care to see you ‘ when the full moon 
shines on Anthony’s Well.’ There’s the irrational explanation for 
you. And, speaking for myself, ’'m bound to add that I don’t set a 
»in’s value on that explanation either.” 

Mr. MacGlue’s sublime indifference to both sides of the question 
began to irritate me. 

“Tn plain words, doctor,” I said, “you don’t think the circum- 
stances that I have mentioned to you worthy of serious investi- 
gation ?” 

“JT don’t think serious investigation capable of dealing with the 
‘ircumstances,” answered the doctor. “Put it in that way, and you 
put it right. Just look round you. Here we three persons are alive 
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and hearty at this snug table. If (which God forbid!) good Mistress 
Germaine, or yourself, were to fall down dead in another moment, I, 
doctor as I am, could no more explain what first principle of life and 
movement had been suddenly extinguished in you than the dog there 
sleeping on the hearth-rug. If I am content to sit down ignorant, 
in the face of such an impenetrable mystery as this—presented to me, 
day after day, every time I see a living creature come into the world 
or go out of it—why may I not sit down content in the face of your 
lady in the summer-house, and say, she’s altogether beyond my 
fathoming, and there is an end of her!” 

At those words, my mother joined in the conversation for the first 
time. 

* Ah, sir,” she said, “if you could only persuade my son to take 
your sensible view, how happy I should be! Would you believe it— 
he positively means, (if he can find the place) to go to Saint 
Anthony’s Well !” 

Even this revelation entirely failed to surprise Mr. MacGlue. 

“Aye? aye? He means to keep his appointment with the ghost 
—does he? Well! I can be of some service to him, if he sticks to his 
resolution. I can tell him of another man who kept a written 
appointment with a ghost, and what came of it.” 

This was a startling announcement. Did he really mean what he 
said ? 

“ Are you in jest or in earnest ?” I asked. 

“T never joke, sir!” said Mr. MacGlue. “No sick person really 
believes in a doctor who jokes. I defy you to show me a man at the 
head of our profession who has ever been discovered in high spirits (in 
medical hours) by his nearest and dearest friend. You may have 
wondered, I dare say, at seeing me take your strange narrative as 
coolly as Ido. It comes naturally, sir. Yours is not the first story 
of a ghost and a pencil that I have heard.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I said, “that you know of another man 
who has seen what I have seen ?” 

“That’s just what I mean to tell you,” rejoined the doctor. “The 
man was a far-away Scots cousin of my late wife, who bore the 
honourable name of Bruce, and followed a seafaring life. ll take 
another glass of the sherry wine, just to wet my whistle, as the vulgar 
saying is, before I begin. Well, you must know Bruce was mate of a 
barque, at the time I’m speaking of; and he was on a voyage from 
Liverpool to New Brunswick. At noon, one day, he and the captain 
having taken their observation of the sun, were hard at it below, 
working out the latitude and longitude on their slates. Bruce, in his 
cabin, looked across through the open door of the captain’s cabin 
opposite. ‘What do you make it, sir? says Bruce. The man in 
the captain’s cabin looked up. And what did Bruce sce? The face 
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of the captain? Devil a bit of it—the face of a total stranger! Up 
jumps Bruce, with his heart going full gallop all in a moment; and 
searches for the captain on deck ; and finds him much as usual, with 
his calculations done, and his latitude and longitude off his mind for 
the day. ‘There’s somebody at your desk, sir, says Bruce. ‘He's 
writing on your slate, and he’s a total stranger to me.’ ‘A stranger 
in my cabin? says the captain. ‘Why, Mr. Bruce, the ship has been 
six weeks out of port. How did he get on board?’ Bruce doesn’t 
know how, but he sticks to his story. Away goes the captain, and 
bursts like a whirlwind into his cabin, and finds nobody there. Bruce 
himself is obliged to acknowledge that the place is certainly empty. 
‘If I didn’t know you were a sober man,’ says the captain, ‘1 should 
charge you with drinking. As it is, Pll hold you accountable for 
nothing worse than dreaming. Don’t do it again, Mr. Bruce.’ Bruce 
sticks to his story; Bruce swears he saw the man writing on the 
captain’s slate. The captain takes up the slate, and looks at it. ‘ Lord 
save us and bless us,’ says he, ‘ here the writing is, sure enough! Bruce 
looks at it too, and sees the writing as plain as can be, in these words: 
‘Steer to the Nor’-West.’ That, and no more. Ah, goodness me, 
narrating is dry work, Mr. Germaine! With your leave, I'll take 
another drop of the sherry wine.” 

“ Well! (It’s fine old wine that; look at the oily drops running 
down the glass.) Well, steering to the north-west, you will under- 
stand, was out of the captain’s course. Nevertheless, finding no 
solution of the mystery on board the ship, and the weather at the 
time being fine, the captain determined, while the daylight lasted, to 
alter his course, and see what came of it. Towards three o’clock in 
the afternoon, an iceberg came of it; with a wrecked ship stove in, 
and frozen fast to the ice ; and the passengers and erew nigh to death 
with cold and exhaustion. Wonderiul enough, you will say, but more 
remains behind. As the mate was helping one of the rescued pas- 
sengers up the side of the barque, who should he turn out to be but 
the very man whose ghostly appearance Bruce had seen in the 
captain’s cabin, writing on the captain’s slate! And more than that— 
if your capacity for being surprised isn’t clean worn out by this time— 
the passenger recognised the barque as the very vessel which he had 
seen in a dream at noon that day. He had even spoken of it to one 
of the officers on board the wrecked ship, when he woke. ‘ We shall 
be rescued to day,’ he had said—and he had exactly described the rig 
of the barque, hours and hours be‘ore the vessel herself hove in view. 
Now you know, Mr. Germaine, how my wife’s far-away cousin kept an 
appointment with a ghost, and what came of it.’ * 





* The doctor’s narrative is not imaginary. It will be found related in 
full detail, and authenticated by names and dates, in Robert Dale Owen’s 
very interesting work, called, ‘ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
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Concluding his story in these words, the doctor helped himself 
to another glass of “the sherry-wine.” I was not satisfied yet—I 
wanted to know more. 

“The writing on the slate,” I said. “ Did it remain there? or did 
it vanish, like the writing in my book ?” 

Mr. MacGlue’s answer disappointed me. He had never asked, 
and had never heard, whether the writing had remained or not. He 
had told me all that he knew, and he had but one thing more to 
say—and that was in the nature of a remark, with a moral attached 
to it. “There’s a marvellous resemblance, Mr. Germaine, between 
your story and Bruce’s story. The main difference, as I see it, is 
this. The passenger’s appointment proved to be the salvation of 
a whole ship’s company. I very much doubt whether the lady's 
appointment will prove to be the salvation of You.” 

I silently re-considered the strange narrative which had just been 
related to me. Another man had seen what I had seen—had 
done what I proposed to do! My mother noticed with grave dis- 
pleasure the strong impression which Mr. MacGlue had produced on 
my mind. 

“I wish you had kept your story to yourself, doctor,” she said 
sharply. 

“ May I ask why, madam ?” 

“You have confirmed my son, sir, in his resolution to go to Saint 
Anthony’s Well.” 

Mr. MacGlue quietly consulted his pocket almanac before he 
replied. 

“ Tt’s the full moon on the ninth of the month,” he said. “ That 
gives Mr. Germaine some days of rest, ma’am, before he takes the 
journey. If he travels in his own comfortable carriage—whatever I 
may think, morally-speaking, of his enterprise—I can’t say, medically- 
speaking, that I believe it will do him much harm.” 

“ You know where Saint Anthony’s Well is?” I interposed. 

“T must be mighty ignorant of Edinburgh not to know that,” 
replied the doctor. 

“Ts the Well in Edinburgh, then ?” 

“It’s just outside Edinburgh—looks down on it, as you may say. 
You follow the old street called the Canongate, to the end. You turn 
to your right, past the famous Palace of Holyrood ; you cross the 
Park and the Drive; and take your way upwards to the ruins of 
Anthony’s Chapel, on the shoulder of the hill—and there you are! 
There’s a high rock behind the Chapel; and at the foot of it, you 
will find the spring they call Anthony’s Well. It’s thought a pretty 








World” The author gladly takes this opportunity of acknowledging his 
obligations to Mr. Owen’s remarkable book. 
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view by moonlight—and they tell me it’s no longer beset at night by 
bad characters, as it used to be in the old time.” 

My mother, in graver and graver displeasure, rose to retire to the 
drawing-room. 

“T confess you have disappointed me,” she said to Mr. MacGlue. 
“T should have thought you would have been the last man to encourage 
my son in an act of imprudence.” 

“ Craving your pardon, madam, your son requires no encouragement. 
I can see for myself that his mind is made up. Where is the use of 
a person like me trying to stop him? Dear madam, if he won’t profit 
by your advice, what hope can I have that he will take mine?” 

Mr. MacGlue pointed this artful compliment by a bow of the 
deepest respect, and threw open the door for my mother to pass out. 

When we were left together over our wine, I asked the doctor 
how soon I might safely start on my journey to Edinburgh. 

“Take two days to do the journey; and you may start, if you're 
bent on it, at the beginning of the week. But mind this,” added the 
prudent doctor; “though I own I’m anxious to hear what comes of 
your expedition—understand at the same time, so far as the lady is 
concerned, that I wash my hands of the consequences.” 


CuarrTer X. 
SAINT ANTHONY’S WELL. 


I stoop on the rocky eminence, in front of the ruins of Saint 
Anthony’s Chapel, and looked on the magnificent view of Edinburgh 
and of the old Palace of Holyrood, bathed in the light of the full 
moon. 

The Well, as the doctor’s instructions had informed me, was 
behind the Chapel. I waited for some minutes in front of the ruin, 
partly to recover my breath, after ascending the hill; partly, I own, 
to master the nervous agitation which the sense of my position at that 
moment had aroused in me. The woman, or the apparition of the 
woman—it might be either—was perbaps within a few yards of the 
place that I occupied. Not a living creature appeared in front of the 
Chapel. Not a sound caught my ear, from any part of the solitary 
hill. I tried to fix my whole attention on the beauties of the 
moonlit view. It was not to be done. My mind was far away from 
the objects on which my eyes rested. My mind was with the woman 
whom I had seen in the summer-house, writing in my book. 

I turned to skirt the side of the Chapel. A few steps more over 
the broken ground, brought me within view of the Well, and of the 
high boulder, or rock, from the foot of which the waters gushed 
brightly in the light of the moon. 

She was there. 
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I recognised her figure as she stood leaning against the rock, with 
her hands crossed in front of her, lost in thought. I recognised her 
face, as she looked up quickly, startled by the sound of my footsteps 
in the deep stillness of the night. 

Was it the woman, or the apparition of the woman? I waited— 
looking at her in silence. 

She spoke. The sound of her voice was not the mysterious sound 
that I had heard in the summer-house—it was the sound I had heard 
on the bridge, when we first met in the dim evening light. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 

As those words passed her lips, she recognised me. “ You here!” 
she went on, advancing a step in uncontrollable surprise. “ What 
does this mean ?” 

“T am here,” I answered, “to meet you, by your own appointment.” 

She stepped back again, leaning against the rock. The moonlight 
shone full upon her face. There was: terror as well as astonishment 
in her eyes, while they now looked at me. 

“TI don’t understand you,” she said, “I have not seen you since 
you spoke to me on the bridge.” 

“Pardon me,” I replied. “I have seen you—or the appearance of 
you—since that time. I heard you speak. I saw you write.” 

She looked at me with the strangest expression of mingled re- 
sentment and curiosity. “ What did I say?” she asked. “What 
did I write ?” 

“You said, ‘Remember me. Come to me.’ You wrote, ‘When 
the full moon shines on Saint Anthony’s Well.’” 

“Where ?” she cried. “ Where did I do that?” 

“In a summer-house which stands by a waterfall,” I answered. 
“Do you know the place ?” 

Her head sank back against the rock. A low cry of terror burst 
from her. Her arm, resting on the rock, dropped at her side. I 
hurriedly approached her, in the fear that she might fall on the stony 
ground, 

She rallied her failing strength. “Don’t touch me!” she ex- 
claimed. “Stand back, sir! You frighten me.” 

I tried to soothe her. “Why do I frighten you? You know who 
Tam. Can you doubt my interest in you, after I have been the 
means of saving your life ?” 

Her reserve vanished in an instant. She advanced without 
hesitation, and took me by the hand. 

“TI ought to thank you,” she said; “And I do. I am not so 
ungrateful as I seem. I am nota wicked woman, sir—I was mad 
with misery when I tried to drown myself. Don’t distrust me! 
Don’t despise me!” She stopped—I saw the tears on her cheeks. 
With a sudden contempt for herself, she dashed them away. Her 
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whole tone and manner altered once more. Her reserve returned ; 
she looked at me with a strange flash of suspicion and defiance in her 
eyes. “Mind this!” she said loudly and abruptly, “you were 
dreaming, when you thought you saw me writing! You didn’t see 
me; you never heard me speak. How could I say those familiar 
words toa stranger like you? It’s all your fancy—and you try to 
frighten me by talking of it as if it was a real thing!” She changed 
again; her eyes softened to the sad and tender look which made 
them so irresistibly beautiful. She drew her cloak round her with a 
shudder as if she felt the chill of the night air. “ What is the matter 
with me?” I heard her say to herself. “Why do I trust this man 
in my dreams? And why am I ashamed of it, when I wake?” 

That strange outburst encouraged me. I risked letting her know 
that I had overheard her last words. 

“Tf you trust me in your dreams, you only do me justice,” I said. 
“Do me justice now; give me your confidence. You are alone—you 
are in trouble—you want a friend’s help. I am waiting to help you.” 

She hesitated. I tried to take her hand. The strange creature 
drew it away with a cry of alarm: her one great fear seemed to be 
the fear of letting me touch her. 

“Give me time to think of it,” she said. ‘ You don’t know what I 
have got to think of. Give me till to-morrow; and let me write. 
Are you staying in Edinburgh ?” 

I thought it wise to be satisfied—in appearance at least—with this 
concession. Taking out my card, I wrote on it in pencil the address 
of the hotel at which I was staying. She read the card by the 
moonlight, when I put it into her hand. 

“George!” she repeated to herself; stealing another look at me as 
the name passed her lips. ‘“‘ George Germaine.’ I never heard of 
‘Germaine. But ‘George’ reminds me of old times.” She smiled 
sadly at some passing fancy or remembrance in which I was not 
permitted to share. “There is nothing very wonderful in your being 
called ‘George, ” she went on, after awhile. “The name is common 
enough—one meets with it everywhere as a man’s name. And yet--——” 
Her eyes finished the sentence; her eyes said to me, “I am not so 
much afraid of you, now I know that you are called ‘ George.’ ” 

So she unconsciously led me to the brink of discovery ! 

If I had only asked her what associations she connected with my 
Christian name—if I had only persuaded her to speak in the briefest 
and most guarded terms of her past life—the barrier between us, 
which the change in our names and the lapse of ten years had raised, 
must have been broken down; the recognition must have followed. 
But I never even thought of it; and for this simple reason—I was 
in love with her. The purely selfish idea of winning my way to her 
favourable regard, by taking instant advantage of the new interest 
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that I had awakened in her, was the one idea which occurred to my 
mind. 

“Don’t wait tojwrite to me,’ I said. “ Don’t put it off till to- 
morrow. Who knows what may happen before to-morrow? Surely 
I deserve some little return for the sympathy that I feel with you ? 
I don’t ask for much. Make me happy, by making me of some 
service to you, before we part to-night.” 

I took her hand, this time, before she was aware of me. The 
whole woman seemed to yield at my touch. Her hand lay unresist- 
ingly in mine; her charming figure came by soft gradations nearer 
and nearer to me; her head almost touched my shoulder. She 
murmured in faint accents, broken by sighs, “ Don’t take advantage of 
me. Iam so friendless: I am so completely in your power.” Before 
I could answer, before I could move, her hand closed on mine; her 
head sank on my shoulder: she burst into tears. 

Any man, not an inbred and inborn villain, would have respected 
her at that moment. I put her hand on my arm, and led her away 
gently past the ruined chapel, and down the slope of the hill. 

“This lonely place is frightening you,’ I said. “ Let us walk a 
little, and you will soon be yourself again.” 

She smiled through her tears like a child. 

“ Yes,” she said eagerly. ‘ But not that way.” Ihad accidentally 
taken the direction which led away from the city: she begged me to 
turn towards the houses and the streets. We walked back towards 
Edinburgh. She eyed me, as we went on in the moonlight, with 
innocent wondering looks. ‘‘ What an unaccountable influence you 
have over me!” she exclaimed. ‘ Did you ever see me—did you 
ever hear my name—before we met that evening at the river?” 

“Never!” 

“And I never heard your name, and never saw you before. 
Strange! very strange! Ah, I remember somebody—only an old 
woman, Sir— who might once have explained it! Where shall I 
find the like of her now ?” 

She sighed bitterly. The lost friend or relative had evidently been 
dear to her. “A relation of yours?” I inquired—more to keep her 
talking than because I felt any interest in any member of her family 
but herself. 

We were again on the brink of discovery. And again it was 
decreed that we were to advance no farther ! 

“ Don’t ask me about my relations!” she broke out. “I daren’t 
think of the dead and gone, in the trouble that is trying me now. If 
I speak of the old times at home, I shall only burst out crying 


again, and distress you. Talk of something else, sir, talk of some- 
thing else.” 
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The mystery of the apparition in the summer-house, was not 
cleared up yet. I took my opportunity of approaching the subject. 

“ You spoke a little while since of dreaming of me,” I began. “Tell 
me your dream.” 

“T hardly know whether it was a dream or whether it was some- 
thing else,’ she answered. “TI call it a dream, for want of a better 
word.” 

“ Did it happen at night ?” 

“No. In the daytime—in the afternoon.” 

“Late in the afternoon ?” 

“ Yes—close on the evening.” 

My memory reverted to the doctor's story of the shipwrecked 
passenger, whose ghostly “double” had appeared in the vessel that 
was to rescue him, and who had himself seen that vessel in a dream. 

“ Do you remember the day of the month and the hour?” I asked. 

She mentioned the day, and she mentioned the hour. It was the 
day when my mother and I had visited the waterfall! It was the hour 
when I had seen the apparition in the summer-house, writing in my 
book ! 

I stopped in irrepressible astonishment. We had walked, by this 
time, nearly as far on the way back to the city as the old Palace of 
Holyrood. My companion, after a glance at me, turned and looked at 
the rugged old building, mellowed into quiet beauty by the lovely 
moonlight. 

“This is my favourite walk,” she said simply, “since I have been 
in Edinburgh. I don’t mind the loneliness—I like the perfect 
tranquillity here at night.” She glanced at me again. ‘“ What is the 
matter?” she asked. ‘“ You say nothing; you only look at me.” 

“T want to hear more of your dream,” I said. “ How did you come 
to be sleeping in the daytime ?” 

“Tt is not easy to say what I was doing,” she replied as we walked 
on again. “I was miserably anxious and ill—I felt my helpless 
condition keenly on that day. It was dinner-time, I remember ; and 
Thad no appetite. I went upstairs (at the inn where I am staying), 
and laid down, quite worn out, on my bed. I don’t know whether I 
fainted, or whether I slept—I lost all consciousness of what was 
going on about me ; and I got some other consciousness in its place. 
If this was dreaming, I can only say it was the most vivid dream I 
ever had in my life.” 

“Did it begin by your seeing me?” I inquired. 

“Tt began by my seeing your drawing-book—lying open on a table 
in a summer-house.” 

“Can you describe the summer-house, as you saw it?” 

She described not only the summer-house, but the view of the 
waterfall from the door. She knew the size, she knew the binding, 
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of my sketch-book—locked up in my desk, at that moment, at home 
in Perthshire ! 

“And you wrote in the book,” I went on. “Do you remember 
what you wrote ?” 

She looked away from me confusedly, as if she was ashamed to 
recall this part of her dream. 

“You have mentioned it already,” she said. “There is no need for 
me to go over the words again. Tell me one thing---when you were 
at the summer-house, did you wait a little on the path to the door, 
before you went in?” 

I had waited—surprised by my first view of the woman writing in 
my book! Having answered her to this effect, I asked what she had done 
or dreamed of doing, at the later moment when I entered the summer- 
house. 

“T did the strangest things,” she said, in low wondering tones. 
“Tf you had been my brother, I could hardly have treated you more 
familiarly ! I beckoned to you to come to me—I even laid my hand 
on your bosom. I spoke to you—as I might have spoken to my 
oldest and dearest friend. Isaid,‘Rememberme. Come tome!’ Oh, 
I was so ashamed of myself when I came to my senses again, and 
recollected it! Was there ever such familiarity—even in a dream— 
between a woman, and a man whom she had only once seen, and then 
as a perfect stranger ?” 

“ Did you notice how long it was,” I asked, “from the time when 
you laid down on the bed, to the time when you found yourself awake 
again?” 

Me I think I can tell you,” she replied. “It was the dinner-time of 
the house (as I said just now), when I went upstairs. Not long 
after I had come to myself, I heard a church clock strike the hour. 
Reckoning from one time to the other, it must have been quite three 
hours from the time when I first laid down, to the time when I got 
up again.” 

Was the clue to the mysterious disappearance of the writing to 
be found here ? 

Looking back by the light of later discoveries, I am inclined to think 
that it was. In three hours, the lines traced by the apparition of her 
had vanished. In three hours, she had come to herself, and had felt 
ashamed of the familiar manner in which she had communicated with 
me in her sleeping state. While she had trusted me, in the trance— 
trusted me, because her spirit was then free to recognise my spirit— 
the writing had remained on the page. When her waking will 
counteracted the influence of her sleeping will, the writing disappeared. 
Is this the explanation ? If it is not, where is the explanation to be 
found ? 

We walked on until we reached that part of the Canongate stre<t 
in which she lodged. We stopped at the door, 
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Cuapter XI. 
THE LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


I rooxep at the house. It was an inn—of no great size, but of 
respectable appearance. If I was to be of any use to her, that night, 
the time had come to speak of other subjects than the subject of 
dreams. 

“ After all that you have told me,” I said, “I will not ask you to 
admit me any farther into your confidence, until we meet again. 
Only let me hear how I can relieve your most pressing anxieties. 
What are your plans? Can I do anything to help them, before you 
go to rest to-night ?” 

She thanked me warmly, and hesitated ; looking up the street and 
down the street, in evident embarrassment what to say next. 

“Do you propose staying in Edinburgh ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! I don’t wish to remain in Scotland. I want to go much 
farther away—I think I should do better in London; at some 
respectable milliner’s, if I could be properly recommended. I am 
quick at my needle and I understand cutting out. Or I could keep 
accounts, if—if anybody would trust me.” 

She stopped, and looked at me doubtingly—as if she felt far from 
sure, poor soul, of winning my confidence to begin with! I acted on 
that hint, with the headlong impetuosity of a man who was in love. 

“T can give you exactly the recommendation you want,” I said. 
“‘ Whenever you like. Now, if you would prefer it.” 

Her charming features brightened with pleasure. “Oh, you are 


‘indeed a friend to me!” she said impulsively. Her face clouded 


again—she saw my proposal in a new light. “ Have I any right,” 
she asked sadly, “to accept what you offer me ?” 

“Let me give you the letter,” I answered; “and you can decide 
for yourself whether you will use it or not.” 

I put her arm again in mine, and entered the inn. 

She shrank back, in alarm. What would the landlady think, if she 
saw her lodger enter the house at night, in company with a stranger, 
and that stranger a gentleman? The landlady appeared, as she made 
the objection. Reckless what I said or what I did, I introduced 
myself as her relative; and asked to be shown into a quiet room in 
which I could write a letter. After one sharp glance at me, the 
landlady appeared to be satisfied that she was dealing with a gentle- 
man. She led the way into a sort of parlour behind the “bar ;” 
placed writing materials on the table; looked at my companion as 
only one woman can look at another, under certain ‘circumstances ; 
and left us by ourselves. 

It was the first time I had ever been in a room with her, alone. 
The embarrassing sense of her position had heightened her colour, and 
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brightened her eyes. She stood, leaning one hand on the table, con- 
fused and irresolute ; her firm and supple figure falling into an attitude 
of unsought grace which it was literally a luxury to look at. I said 
nothing; my eyes confessed my admiration; the writing materials 
lay untouched before me on the table. How long the silence might 
have lasted I cannot say. She abruptly broke it. Her instinct 
warned her that silence might have its dangers, in our position, She 
turned to me, with an effort; she said uneasily, “I don’t think you 
ought to write your letter to-night, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“ You know nothing of me. Surely you ought not to recommend 
a person who is a stranger to you? And I am worse than a stranger. 
I am a miserable wretch who has tried to commit’a great sin—I have 
tried to destroy myself. Perhaps the misery I was in might be some 
excuse for me, if you knew it. You ought to knowit. But it’s so 
late to-night; and I am so sadly tired—and there are some” things, 
sir, which it is not easy for a woman to speak of in the presence of a 
man.” 

Her head sank on her bosom; her delicate lips trembled a little ; 
she said no more. The way to reassure and‘ console her lay plainly 
enough before me, if I chose to take it. Without stopping to think, I 
took it. 

Reminding her that she had herself proposed writing to me when 
we met that evening, I suggested that she ‘should wait to tell the 
sad story of her troubles, until it was convenient to her to send me 
the narrative in the form of a letter. “In the meantime,” I added, 
“T have the most perfect confidence in you; and I beg as a favour 
that you will let me put it to the proof. I can introduce you to a 
dressmaker in London, who is at the head of a large establishment— 
and I will do it before I leave you to-night.” 

I dipped my pen in the ink as I said the words. Let me confess 
frankly the lengths to which my infatuationjled me. The dressmaker 
to whom I had alluded, had been my mother’s maid, in former years, 
and had been established in business with money lent by my late 
stepfather, Mr. Germaine. I used both their names, without scruple ; 
and I wrote my recommendation in terms which the best of living 
women and the ablest of existing dressmakers could never have 
hoped to merit. Will anybody find excuses for me? Those rare 
persons who have been in love, and who have not completely forgotten 
it yet, may perhaps find excuses for me. It matters little; I don’t 
deserve them. 

I handed her the open letter to read. 

She blushed delightfully—she cast one tenderly-grateful look at 
me, which I remembered but too well for many and many an after 
day. The next moment, to my astonishment, this changeable creature 
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changed again. Some forgotten consideration seemed to have occurred 
to her. She turned pale ; the soft lines of pleasure in her face hardened 
little by little; she regarded me with the saddest look of confusion 
and distress. Putting the letter down before me on the table, she 
said timidly, 

“ Would you mind adding a postscript, sir?” 

I suppressed all appearance of surprise as well as I could, and 
took up the pen again. 

“Would you please say,” she went on, “that I am only to be 
taken on trial, at first. Iam not to be engaged for more ” Her 
voice sank lower and lower, so that I could barely hear the next words 
—* for more than three months, certain.” 

It was not in human nature—perhaps I ought to say, it was not in 
the nature of a man who was in my situation—to refrain from show- 
ing some curiosity, on being asked to supplement a letter of recom- 
mendation by such a postscript as this! 

“Have you some other employment in prospect ?” I asked. 

“ None,” she answered, with her head down, and her eyes avoiding 
mine. 

An unworthy doubt of her—the ‘mean offspring of jealousy —found 
its way into my mind. 

“Have you some absent friend,” I went on, “ who is likely to prove 
a better friend than I am, if you only give him time?” 

She lifted her noble head. Her grand guileless grey eyes rested 
on me with a look of patient reproach. 

“JT have not got a friend in the world,” she said. “For God’s 
sake, ask me no more questions to-night.” 

1 rose, and gave her the letter once more—with the postscript added, 
in her own words. 

We stood together by the table; we looked at each other, in a 
momentary silence. 

“ How can I thank you?” she murmured softly. “Oh, sir, I will 
indeed be worthy of the confidence that you have shown in me!” 
Her eyes moistened; her variable colour came and went; her dress 
heaved softly over the lovely outline of her bosom. I don’t believe 
the man lives who could have resisted her at that moment. I lost all 
power of restraint ; I caught her in my arms; I whispered, “I love 
you!” [kissed her passionately. For a moment, she lay helpless and 
trembling on my breast; for a moment, her fragrant lips softly 
returned the kiss. In an instant more it was over. She tore herself 
away, with a shudder that shook her from head to foot—and threw 
the letter that I had given to her indignantly at my feet. 

“ How dare you take advantage of me! How dare you touch me!” 
she said. “Take your letter back, sir—I refuse to receive it; I will 
never speak to you again. You don’t know what you have done. 
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You don’t know how deeply you have wounded me. “Oh!” she 
cried, throwing herself in despair on a sofa that stood near her— 
“shall I ever recover my self respect ? shall I ever forgive myself for 
what I have done to-night ?” 

I implored her pardon; I assured her of my repentance and regret 
in words which did really.come from my heart. The violence of her 
agitation more than distressed me—I was really alarmed by it. , 

She composed herself after a while. She rose to her feet with 
modest dignity, and silently held out her hand in token that my 
repentance was accepted. 

“You will give me time for atonement?” I pleaded. “ You will 
not lose all confidence in me? Let me see you again, if it is only to 
show that I am not quite unworthy of your pardon—at your own 
time ; in the presence of another person if you like.” 

“T will write to you,” she said. 

“ ‘To-morrow ?” 

“'To-morrow.” 

I took up the letter of recommendation from the floor. 

“Make your goodness to me complete,” I said. “ Don’t mortify 
me by refusing to take my letter.” 

“T will take your letter,’ she answered quietly. “Thank you for 
writing it. Leave me now, please. Good night.” 

I left her, pale and sad, with my letter in her hand. I left her, 
with my mind in a tumult of contending emotions, which gradually 
resolved themselves into two master feelings as I walked on :—Love 
that adored her more fervently than ever; and Hope that set the 
prospect before me of seeing her again on the next day. 


Cuapter XII. 
THE DISASTERS OF MRS. VAN BRANDT. 


A MAN who passes his evening as I had passed mine, may go to bed 
afterwards if he has nothing better to do. But he must not rank 
among the number of his reasonable anticipations the expectation of 
getting a night’s rest. The morning was well advanced, and the 
hotel was astir, before I at last closed my eyes in slumber. When I 
awoke, my watch informed me that it was close on noon. 

I rang the bell. My servant appeared with a letter in his hand. 
It had been left for me, three hours since, by a lady who had driven 
to the hotel door in a carriage, and had then driven away again. 
The man had found me sleeping, when he entered my bedchamber ; 
and, having received no orders to wake me over-night, had left the 
letter on the sitting-room table, until he heard my bell. 

Easily guessing who my correspondent was, I opened the letter 
An inclosure fell out of it—to which, for the moment I paid no 
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attention. The letter was the one object of interest to me. I 
turned eagerly to the first lines. They announced that the writer 
had escaped me for the second time: early that morning, she had 
left Edinburgh! The paper inclosed proved to be my letter of 
introduction to the dressmaker, returned to me. 

I was more than angry with her—I felt her second flight from me 
as a downright outrage. In five minutes I had hurried on my 
clothes, and was on my way to the inn in the Canongate as fast as a 
horse could draw me. 

The servants could give me no information. Her escape had 
been effected without their knowledge. 

The landlady, to whom I next addressed myself, deliberately 
declined to assist me in any way whatever. “I have given the lady 
my promise,” said this obstinate person, “to answer not one word to 
any question that you may ask me about her. In my belief, she is 
acting as becomes an honest woman in removing herself from any 
further communication with you. I saw you through the key-hole 
last night, sir. I wish you good morning.” 

Returning to my hotel, I left no attempt to discover her untried. 
I traced the coachman who had driven her. He had set her down at 
a shop, and had then been dismissed. I questioned the shopkeeper. 
He remembered that he had sold some articles of linen to a lady with 
her veil down and a travelling bag in her hand and he remembered 
no more. I circulated a description of her in the different coach- 
offices. Three “elegant young ladies, with their veils down, and 
with travelling bags in their hands” answered to the description ; 
and which of the three was the fugitive of whom I was in search, it 
was impossible to discover. In the days of railways and electric 
telegraphs, I might have succeeded in tracing her. In the days of 
which I am now writing, she set investigation at defiance. 

I read and re-read her letter; on the chance that some slip of the 
pen might furnish the clue which I had failed to find in any other 
way. Here is the narrative that she addressed to me; copied from 
the original, word for word :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Forgive me for leaving you again, as I left you in 
Perthshire. After what took place last night, I have no other choice 
(knowing my own weakness, and the influence that you seem to have 
over me) than to thank you gratefully for your kindness, and to bid 
you farewell. My sad position must be my excuse for separating 
myself from you in this rude manner, and for venturing to send you 
back your letter of introduction. _If I use the letter, I only offer you 
a means of communicating with me. For your sake, as well as for 
mine, this must not be. I must never give you a second opportunity 
of saying that you love me; I must go away, leaving no trace behind 
by which you can possibly discover me. 
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“But I cannot forget that I owe my poor life to your compassion , 
and your courage. You, who saved me, have a right to know what 
the provocation was that drove me to drowning myself, and what my 
situation is, now that I am (thanks to you) still aliving woman. You 
shall hear my sad story, sir; and I will try to tell it as briefly as 
possible. 

“I was married, not very long since, to a Dutch gentleman whose 
name is Van Brandt. Please excuse my entering into family 
particulars. I have endeavoured to write and tell you about my 
dear lost father and my old home. But the tears come into my eyes 
when I think of my happy past life ; I really cannot see the lines as 
I try to write them. 

“Tet me then only say that Mr. Van Brandt was well re- 
commended to my good father, before I married. I have only now 
discovered that he obtained these recommendations from his friends, 
under a false pretence which it is needless to trouble you by mention- 
ing in detail. Ignorant of what he had done, I lived with him 
happily. I cannot truly declare that he was the object of my first 
love ; but he was the one person in the world whom I had to look up 
to after my father’s death. I esteemed him and admired him—and, 
if I may say so without vanity, I did indeed make him a good wife. 

“So the time went on, sir, prosperously enough, until the evening 
came when you and I met on the bridge. 

“T was out alone in our garden trimming the shrubs, when the 
maidservant came and told me there was a foreign lady, in a 
carriage at the door, who desired to say a word to Mrs. Van Brandt. 
I sent the maid on before, to show her into the sitting-room; and I 
followed to receive my visitor as soon as I had made myself tidy. 
She was a dreadful woman, with a flushed fiery face and impudent 
bright eyes. ‘Are you Mrs. Van Brandt?’ she said. I answered, 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Are you really married to him?’ she asked me. That question 
{naturally enough I think) upset my temper. I said, ‘ How dare you 
doubt it?’ She laughed in my face. ‘Send for Van Brandt;’ she 
said. I went out into the passage, and called him down from the 
room upstairs in whichjhe was writing. ‘ Ernest!’ I said, ‘here is 
a person who has insulted me; come down directly!’ He left his room 
the moment he heard me. The woman followed me out into the passage 
to meet him. She made him a low courtesy. He turned deadly pale, 
the moment he set eyeson her. That frightened me. I saidto him, 
‘ For God’s sake, what does this mean?’ He took me by the arm, 
and he answered, ‘ You shall know soon. Go back to your gardening 
and don’t return to,the house, till I send for you.’ His looks were 
so shocking, he was so unlike himself, that I declare he daunted me. 
I let him take me,as far as the garden door. He squeezed my hand. 
‘For my sake, darling,’ he whispered, ‘do what I ask of you.’ I 
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“went into the garden and sat me down on the nearest bench, and 


waited miserably for what was to come. 

“ How long a time passed, I don’t know. My anxiety got to such 
a pitch at last that I could bear it no longer. I ventured back to 
the house. 

“T listened in the passage, and heard nothing. I went close to 
the parlour door, and still there was silence. I took courage, and 
opened the door. 

“The room was empty. There was a letter on the table. It was 
in my husband’s handwriting ; and it was addressed to me. I opened 
it and read it. The letter told me that I was deserted, disgraced, 
ruined. ‘The woman with the fiery face and the impudent eyes was 
Van Brandt’s lawful wife. She had given him his choice of going 
away with her at once, or of being prosecuted for bigamy. He had 
gone away with her—gone, and left me. 

“ Remember, sir, that I had lost both father and mother. I had 
no friends. I was alone in the world without a creature 
near to comfort or advise me. And please to bear in mind that I 
have a temper which feels even the smallest slights and injuries 
very keenly. Do you wonder at what I had it in my thoughts to 
do, that evening, on the bridge ? 

“Mind this! I believe I should never have attempted to destroy 
myself, if I could only have burst out crying. No tearscame tome. A 
dull stunned feeling took a hold, like a vice, on my head and on my 
heart. I walked straight to the river. I said to myself quite calmly, 
as I went along: ‘ There is the end of it, and the sooner the better.’ 

“What happened after that, you know as well as Ido. I may get 
on to the next morning—the morning when I so ungratefully left 
you at the inn by the river side. 

“T had but one reason, sir, for going away by the first conveyance 
that I could find to take me—and this was the fear that Van Brandt 
might discover me if I remained in Perthshire. The letter that he 
had left on the table was full of expressions of love and remorse—to 
say nothing of excuses for his infamous behaviour to me. He declared 
that he had been entrapped into a private mariage with a profligate 
woman, when he was little more than a lad. They had long since 
separated by common consent. When he first courted me, he had 
every reason to believe that she was dead. How he had been 
deceived in this particular, and how she had discovered that he had 
married me, he had yet to find out. Knowing her furious temper, he 
had gone away with her, as the one means of preventing an applica- 
tion to the justices and a seandal in the neighbourhood. In a day or 
two, he would purchase his release from her by an addition to the 
allowanze which she had already received from him: he would return 
to me, and take me abroad, out of the way of further annoyance. I 
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was his wife in the sight of Heaven; I was the only woman he had 
ever loved; and so on, and, so on. 

“Do you now see, sir, the risk that I ran of his discovering me if 
I remained in your neighbourhood? The bare thought of it made my 
flesh creep. I was determined never again to see the man who had 
so eruelly deceived me. I am in the same mind still—with this 
difference, that I might consent to see him, if I could be positively 
assured first of the death of his wife. That is not likely to happen. 
Let me get on with my letter, and tell you what I did on my arrival 
in Edinburgh. 

“The coachman recommended me to the house in the Canongate 
where you found me lodging. I wrote the same day to relatives of 
my father living in Glasgow, to tell them where I was, and in what a 
forlorn position I found myself. 

“T was answered by return of post. The head of the family and 
his wife requested me to refrain from visiting them in Glasgow. 
They had business then in hand which would take them to 
Edinburgh ; and I might expect to see them both with the least 
possible delay. 

“They arrived as they had promised; and they expressed them- 
selves civilly enough. Moreover, they did certainly lend me a small 
sum of money, when they found how poorly my purse was furnished. 
But I don’t think either husband or wife felt much forme. They 
recommended me, at parting, to apply to my father’s other relatives 
living in England. I may be doing them an injustice; but I fancy 
they were eager to get me (as the common phrase is) ‘off their 
hands.” 

“The day when the departure of my relatives left me friendless, was 
also the day, sir, when I had that dream or vision of you which I 
have already related. I lingered on at the house in the Canongate ; 
partly because the landlady was kind to me, partly because I was so 
depressed by my position that I really did not know what to do next. 

“Tn this wretched condition, you discovered me on that favourite 
walk of mine from Holyrood to Saint Anthony’s Well. Believe me, 
your kind interest in my fortunes has not been thrown away on an 
ungrateful woman. I could ask Providence for no greater blessing 
than to find a brother and a friend in you. You have yourself 
destroyed that hope by what you said and did, when we were together 
in the parlour. I don’t blame you; I am afraid my manner (without 
my knowing it) might have seemed to give you some encouragement. 
I am only sorry—very, very sorry, to have no honourable choice left 
but never to see you again. 

“ After much thinking, I have made up my mind to speak to those 
other relatives of my father to whom I have not yet applied. The 
chance that they may help me to earn an honest living, is the one 
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chance that I have left. God bless you, Mr. Germaine! I wish you 
prosperity and happiness from the bottom of my heart, and remain, 
your grateful servant, “M. Van Br iets 


“P.S.—I sign my own name (or the name which I once thought 
was mine) as a proof that I have honestly written the truth about 
myself from first to last. For the future, I must for safety’s sake live 
under some other name. I should like to go back to my name when 
I was a happy girl at home. But Van Brandt knows it; and 
besides, I have (no matter how innocently) disgraced it. Good-bye 
again, sir; and thank you again.” 


{ So the letter concluded. 

I read it in the temper of a thoroughly disappointed and thoroughly 
unreasonable man. Whatever poor Mrs. Van Brandt had done, she 
had done wrong. It was wrong of her, in the first place, to have 
married at all. It was wrong of her to contemplate receiving Mr. Van 
Brandt again, even if his lawful wife had died in the interval. It 
was wrong of her to return my letter of introduction, after I had 
given myself the trouble of altering it to suit her capricious fancy. It 
was wrong of her to take an absurdly prudish view of a stolen kiss 
and a tender declaration, and to fly from me as if I was as great a 
scoundrel as Mr. Van Brandt himself. And last, and more than all, it 
was wrong of her to sign her Christian name in initial only. Here I 
was, passionately in love with a woman, and not knowing by what 
fond name to identify her in my thoughts! “M. Van Brandt!” I 
might call her, Maria, Margaret, Martha, Mabel, Magdalen, Mary 
no! not Mary. The old boyish love was dead and gone; but I owed 
some respect to the memory of it. If the “ Mary” of my early days 
was still living, and if I had met her, would she have treated me as 
this woman had treated me? Never! It was an injury to “ Mary,” 
to think even of that heartless creature by her name. Why think of 
her at all? Why degrade myself by trying to puzzle out a means of 
tracing her in her letter? It was sheer folly to attempt to trace a 
woman who had gone I knew not whither, and who herself informed 
me that she meant to pass under an assumed name. Had I lost 
all pride, all self-respect? In the flower of my age; with a 
handsome fortune ; with the world before me, full of interesting 
female faces, and charming female figures—what course did it become 
me to take? To go back to my country house, and mope over the 
loss of a woman who had deliberately deserted me? or to send for a 
courier and a trayelling-carriage, and forget her gaily, among foreign 
people and foreign scenes? In the state of my temper at that 
moment, the idea of a pleasure tour in Europe fired my imagination. 
I first astonished the people at the hotel by ordering ‘all further 
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inquiries after the missing Mrs. Van Brandt to be stopped—and then 


I opened my writing-desk and wrote to tell my mother frankly and 
fully of my new plans. 


The answer arrived by return of post. 

To my surprise and delight, my good mother was not satisfied with 
only formally approving of my new resolution. With an energy 
which I had not ventured to expect from her, she had made all her 
arrangements for leaving home, and had started for Edinburgh to 
join me as my travelling companion. “ You shall not go away alone, 
George” (she wrote), “while I have strength and spirits to keep you 
company.” 

In three days from the time when I read those words, our pre- 
parations were completed, and we were on our way to the Continent. 


Cuarter XIII. 


NOT CURED YET. 


WE visited France, Germany, and Italy; and we were absent from 
England nearly two years. 

Had time and change justified my confidence in them? Was the 
image of Mrs. Van Brandt an image long since dismissed from my 
mind ? 

No! Do what I might, I was still (in the prophetic language of 
Dame Dermody) taking the way to reunion with my kindred spirit, 
in the time to come. For the first two or three months of our 
travels, I was haunted by dreams of the woman who had so resolutely 
left me. Seeing her in my sleep, always graceful, always charming, 
always modestly tender towards me, I waited in the ardent hope of 
again beholding the apparition of her in my waking hours—of again 
being summoned to meet her at a given place and time. My antici- 
pations were not fulfilled; no apparition showed itself. The dreams 
themselves grew less frequent and less vivid, and then ceased alto- 
gether. Was this a sign that the days of her adversity were at an 
end? Having no further need of help, had she no furthur remem- 
brance of the man who had tried to help her? Were we never to 
meet again ? 

I said to myself, “I am unworthy of the name of man, if I don’t 
forget her now!” She still kept her place in my memory, say what 
I might. 

I saw all the wonders of Nature and Art which foreign countries 
could show me. [I lived in the dazzling light of the best society that 
Paris, Rome, Vienna could assemble. I passed hours on hours in the 
company of the most accomplished and most beautiful women whom 
Europe could produce—and still that solitary figure at Saint 
Anthony’s Well, those grand grey eyes which had rested on me so 
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sadly at parting, held their place in my memory, stamped their image 
on my heart. 

Whether I wr my infatuation, or whether I submitted to it, 
I still longed for her. I did all I could to conceal the state of my 
mind from my mother. But her loving eyes discovered the secret: 
she saw that I suffered, and suffered with me. More than once she 
said, “ George, the good end is not to be gained by travelling ; let us 
go home.” More than once I answered with the bitter and obstinate 
resolution of despair, “No! let us try more new people, and more 
new scenes.” Jt was only when I found her health and strength 
beginning to fail under the stress of continual travelling, that I 
consented to abandon the hopeless search after oblivion, and to turn 
homeward at last. 

I prevailed on my mother to wait and rest at my house in London, 
before she returned to her favourite abode at the country seat in 
Perthshire. It is needless to say that I remained in town with her. 
My mother now represented the one interest that held me nobly and 
endearingly to life. Politics, literature, agriculture—the customary 
pursuits of a man in my position had none of them the slightest 
attraction for me. 

We had arrived in London, at what is called “the height of the 
season.” Among the operatic attractions of that year—I am 
writing of the days when the ballet was still a popular form of public 
entertainment—there was a certain dancer whose grace and beauty 
were the objects of universal admiration. I was asked if I had seen 
her wherever I went, until my social position as the one man who 
was indifferent to the reigning goddess of the stage, became quite unen- 
durable. On the next occasion when I was invited to take a seat in a 
friend’s box, I accepted the proposal; and (far from willingly) I went 
the way of the world—in other words, I went to the opera. 

The first part of the performance had concluded when we got to 
the theatre, and the ballet had not yet begun. My friends amused 
themselves with looking for familiar faces in the boxes and stalls. I 
took a chair in a corner and waited, with my mind far away from the 
theatre, for the dancing that was to come. The lady who sat nearest 
to me (like ladies in general) disliked the neighbourhood of a silent 
man. She determined to make me talk to her. 

“Do tell me, Mr. Germaine,” she said. ‘“ Did you ever see a 
theatre anywhere so full as this theatre is to-night ?” 

She handed me her opera glass as she spoke. I moved to the front 
of the box to look at the audience. 

It was certainly a wonderful sight. Every available atom of space 
(as I gradually raised the glass from the floor to the ceiling of the 
building) appeared to be occupied. Looking upward and upward, 
my range of view gradually reached the gallery. Even at that 
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distance, the excellent glass which had been put into my hands 
brought the faces of the audience close to me. I looked first at the 
persons who occupied the front row of seats in the gallery stalls. 

Moving the opera-glass slowly along the semicircle formed by the 
seats, I suddenly stopped when I reached the middle. 

My heart gave a great leap as if it would bound out of my body. 
There was no mistaking ¢hat face among the commonplace faces near 
it. I had discovered Mrs. Van Brandt! 

She sat in front—but not alone. There was a man in the stall 
immediately behind her, who bent over her and spoke to her from 
time to time. She listened to him, so far as I could see, with some- 
thing of a sad and weary look. Who was the man? I might, or 
might not, find that out. Under any circumstances, I determined to 
speak to Mrs. Van. Brandt. 

The curtain rose for the ballet. I made the best excuse I could to 
my friends, and instantly left the box. 
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Sketches among the Spanish Poor. 





Part II. 
PROVEND OF THE POOR. 


Muvcu has been said by different writers upon the subject of the 
provend of Spain generally, but little upon that of the poorer classes 
in the Peninsula, among whom I have passed most of my time. I, 
therefore, believing that it will interest many of my readers, propose 
to offer a few remarks upon the subject. 

If a traveller, in the heat of summer, should establish himself in 
one of the small provincial towns of Andalucia, and go forth, at ten or 
twelve of morn, in true British fashion, to “ shop,” he would return 
home empty as he went, and wofully disappointed, saying within 
himself, “ There is absolutely nothing to eat.” 

The fact is, he is too late in the field; the dinners and suppers were 
all laid in at five or six o’clock in the morning, at the plaza, or fruit 
market, and shops are semi-shut now until the cool of evening, and 
the fruit and vegetables in the plaza are covered over with sacks; the 
meat stalls are darkened to keep out heat and flies. 

The shops for provisions in the small towns, when open, are un- 
promising of aspect; they are small and dark; there is the meat 
shop, where the flesh of the season, pork, lamb, or goats’ flesh, can be 
had; the meat is cut into all manner of odds and ends, fit not for 
placing on table in the form of a solid joint, but for stewing in the 
famous and savoury olla, or stew; bacon, however, can always bo 
bought; salt fish in abundance; while the little stall, absolutely 
festooned with sausages—a staple food of poor and rich—shows in 
what direction the taste of the national palate lies. 

Then there is the grocer’s store, with its lentils, garbanzos, haricot 
beans, rice, garlic,.and oil, and the sweet-shop, or dulceria. And 
there the list begins and ends. The fact is, the best of everything is 
to be procured at the fruit markets, to some of which I now propose 
to make a visit. 

The Market Square, or Plaza de fruta, where are sold meat, fish 
fresh and dried, vegetables, and fruit, is one of the most gorgeous, 
and, in early morning, busy scenes in the Peninsula, and as well 
worthy of the pen of the writer as of the pencil of the artist. 

Here is a typical fruit-market, in a well-known town—aAlicante, in 
the kingdom of Valencia. I take this especial market for our study, 
because it is supplied by the most fertile district in Spain, namely, 
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the irrigated garden lands of Murcia and Valencia. It is due to the 
industry of the worthy Moors, and, in few cases, to that of their suc- 
cessors, that an ordinary garden in either of these two provinces will 
produce three, or even four, first-rate crops of vegetables annually. 

Here is a slight sketch of the Market Square. A wide-spreading 
stcne quadrangle, or rather three or four quadrangles divided 
severally into portions for the vendors of vegetable and animal pro- 
duce respectively ; it is open to the sky, but awnings are put up by 
those who sell; all around the quadrangle are the shops (tiendas), or 
stalls of the sellers of meat, salt fish, dried vegetable produce, and 
sausages, 

Fruit and vegetables are heaped upon the ground; fish and flesh 
have pegs to hang upon, and counters for their accommodation. 
These men, who sit cross-legged, and smoke and sell, are all attired 
in the white petticoat and baggy white calico trousers of the Valen- 
cian peasantry ; there is not a pair of boots to be seen among them, 
and very few among the women. All are sandalled with the strong 
hempen sandals, made in workhouse and convict prison. 

As you enter the first quadrangle, you will wonder what these large, 
flat, red and brown, oval-shaped bags or skins are, averaging from one 
and a half to two feet in length, that hang above most of the stalls. 
These are the “ nevos de atung,” or roe of the tunny fish. This fish, 
caught in great abundance in the Mediterranean—notably so at Cadiz 
and Barcelona—forms a staple fare of the poor ; its flesh falls to their 
share, its rce to that of their wealthy brothers. The fish is of huge 
dimensions ; it iscut into squares, and salted down, and sold at a very 
low figure. Indeed, the poorest eat it, soaked in oil, and its close, 
luscious, but rather coarse flesh is considered very nourishing ; the 
nearest approach to it is the flesh of the sturgeon. Piles upon piles 
of salt cod, here called “ bacallao,” lie all over the market; this hard, 
wooden fare must be soaked twelve hours before it is stewed, and even 
then, to cat it, is like chewing shavings! It is sold at the rate of 
sixteen and eighteen farthings per pound. 

Every poor woman who can possibly afford it, buys a piece of salt 
fish for her stew, and, considering the saccharine and washy character 
of the vegetables and fruit on which the peasantry chiefly subsist, she 
seems to me in her selection to show much judgment. 

The other fish, eaten dried, is coarser in character; it is called 
“majama,” and is, in colour and substance, much like a piece of 
mahogany. 

Add to this the smaller fry, such as dried sardines from the coast of 
Gallicia, the trade in which is very large, and sprats, and the house- 
wife’s list of salt fish is complete, or nearly so. 

The government taxes, called “consumos,” on all eatables and 
drinkables imported into Spain from foreign lands, is terribly severe, 
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and the curses of the peasantry at having their favourite salt cod 
taxed are, if not loud, certainly deep. It may interest many of your 
readers to know that a company of Norwegian and German gentlemen 
is now being formed, in order to utilize the fisheries of the Canary 
Isles. Their proposal is to found large fisheries and a salting and 
drying establishment in the Isla Graciosa, one of the smallest islands 
of the Canary group; the firh sent thence into this country, coming 
from Spanish territory, will be untaxed, and cod and other large fish 
will be offered to the poor at a reasonable rate. 

The fresh fish in this market, being entirely from the waters of the 
Mediterranean, are inferior both in kind and quality to those of Cadiz, 
and are little eaten by the poorer classes. The best are the salmonete, or 
red mullet, and the denfol, a large and scarce fish, weighing from twelve 
to twenty pounds; but these are very dear, costing from eightpence 
to one shilling per pound. The other fresh sea-fish sold here are of 
very inferior quality ; the voyas, a silvery fish, some five inches long, 
caught in shoals with the drift net, and sold at fourpence per pound ; 
the gallina, a heavy fish, some foot and a half or two feet long, and 
very clumsy, covered all over with spurs and eccentric fins, in colour 
rich yermilion as to its fins, body mottled red and brown; the lan- 
gosta (literally locust), a sort of lobster, a foot long, of a yellowish- 
brown colour, with fine legs on either side, and a horny shell coating 
its back, in their thick armour-like sheathes: and the reptiles, such 
as are known by the name of “bishops,” “spotted cats,” “toads,” 
and the like oily, coarse fish, or rather sea reptiles, which are sold at 
the rate of twopence per pound. 

Let us pass on to another set of what are called here “ dry stalls.” 
Here is a stall besieged by a dozen pretty Valencian girls, in their 
sandalled feet, bare heads, tight-fitting bodices, and gaudy short skirts, 
all clamouring, bargaining, screaming, and even, I fear, swearing. 
Rice, lying in heaps upon the ground, from the rivera of Valencia— 
those rice swamps where the poor are old before forty, and die at fifty- 
five! ‘This rice sells, the best at eleven farthings, the commonest at 
eight farthings per pound ; here is the ground dust of the piméentos, 
or capsicums, a flour of a rich brick-dust hue, which gives colour, and 
(so they say) flavour to every stew in every part of southern Spain. 
A girl who has no pimiento molido for her husband’s dinner will sit 
down and burst into a fit of tears. Poor thing! it only costs five- 
pence per pound, and “a little of it goes a long way.” ‘Ihen there 
are haricot beans, called “avechuelas secas,” a small, flat, brown seed, 
called “Jenteja,” a sort of lentil, and the inevitable garbanzos, or 
chick peas, at twenty-four farthings per pound. Lastly, there are 
olives in brine, and a fair amount of pungent, dried capsicums, or red 


peppers, festooned gracefully in red and yellow strings all around the 
stall, 
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Add only to this stall the strings of onions and garlic, and the 
picture is complete. 

Succulent vegetable, relieved by savoury and salt—such the charac- 
teristic of the provend of the poor. 

How much do the vendors pay for their stalls? you will perhaps 
ask. Fivepence per diem—no more. But “ the stall” only means a 
little space, two yards broad, by three long, in which to deposit the 
store. 

How much shall I pay for a basket to carry home rare fish, or 
curious fruit? . You can buy one, I answer, for one farthing—an 
Esparto grass basket, which will do its work for thirty days! Let 
me, however, recur a moment to salt fish, in treating of which I have 
forgotten to mention the debt owed by the peasantry of Andalucia to 
the fishermen of Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall. The pilchards, here 
called “sardinas,” caught in such enormous quantities during the 
months of August and September, are largely exported to Spain and 
Italy, where they are great favourites; indeed, the export trade in 
pilchards is confined, I believe, exclusively to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and from the fact that a fishing station like St. Ives alone 
exports, on an averace, 22,000 hogsheads of pilchards, and that there 
are from 2000 to 3000 fish in a hogshead, some idea may be formed 
of the demand. 

Having spoken of dried salted fish of various kinds; of chick peas, 
rice, lentils, beans, garlic, and onions; and of pork and sausages, 
which form the more substantial portion of the peasants’ fare, let us 
wander a few moments among all the wealth of fruit. 

Here you tread a sprig of black grapes under foot, and the vendor 
deems it too much trouble to recover the undamaged part; here you 
take up a small melon, and eat it, and a halfpenny is considered a 
fair remuneration ; here you wish to buy one pomegranate, and the 
vendor says, “ Tuke three as a present ;” here you fancy three figs for 
breakfast, and are told, “Oh! I cannot charge for that.” 

No one who has not personally seen and studied the fruit markets 
of Murcia and Valencia,’of ltonda and Port St. Mary, in all the vary- 
ing seasons, can have the slightest idea of the enormous size and 
beauty of the vegetables and fruit. In Port St. Mary’s market, 
radishes (called “ dravanos”) average from eight inches to a foot long, 
and, being of very quick growth, are also tender and juicy. 

Before, then, we come to cooking, and follow the peasant girl to 
her home, laden with her store of fruit and fish, let us take a bird’s- 
eye view of the fruit and vegetable stalls. Let me premise that this 
sketch of Alicante Fruit Market is an autumnal sketch, taken during 
the month of September. 

Here is a pile of calavasos, or gourds, some of them looking like 
gnarled, twisting boughs of a hoary oak; some round and flat, 
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measuring one foot in height and a foot and a half in diameter ; their 
yellow flesh is tasteless, but they are in universal request: sold at 
two farthings per pound, every poor woman buys a lump of gourd 
flesh for her stew. Some of these weigh as much as fifty pounds 
avoirdupois; the smallest which I weighed turned the scale at ten 
pounds. 

Here are water-melons (sandias), weighing from ten to fifteen 
pounds apiece, their crimson and lake-coloured flesh, as they are cut, 
contrasting beautifully with the dark green, unpromising-looking rind 
of the exterior; beside them is a pile, five feet in height, eight in 
length, and four in breadth, of fragrant melons of all kinds, shapes, 
and colours, called “ melones de olor,” which average four pounds in 
weight, and are sold at three farthings per pound. Here, in hundreds, 
are rich lemon-pippins, called “ perillones ;” heaps of crimson, yellow, 
and purple plums, or cvruelas, sweet crab-apples; purple and green figs, 
large and luscious ; tomatoes by the million, some of which are of the 
weight of three-quarters of a pound; pimientos, bitter and appetizing 
capsicums, of which the plants take six months before they bear and 
ripen fruit ; some of these pinentos are so large, that, although they 
are empty, or nearly so, they weigh three ounces apiece ; heaps of 
parsley, cabbages, and cauliflowers, which last put their comparatively 
tiny brethren in England to the blush; lettuces (the old-fashioned 
cos lettuce), of which two or three go to the pound, the pound costing 
but two farthings; almonds, cocoa-nuts from Havannah ; algarrobos, 
or carob beans; green tomatoes for pickling (to be had for the 
asking); small cucumbers and gourds (pepinos and calavasinos), two 
for a farthing, used for-stewing with slices of ham; baskets of black 
grapes, each basket weighing twenty pounds, sold at three farthings 
per pound; baskets of pungent bird-peppers (piméentos picantes), of 
green, red, and bright gamboge colour, sold at one penny per pound, 
are eaten raw, or in vinegar; potatoes (papas) of large size, strewed 
in heaps over the ground ; some of them weighed one pound apiece, 
although this weight is, of course, exceptional ; they are sold at three 
farthings per pound. Add to these French beans, green unripe 
lemons, a few unripe oranges, white grapes, quinces, and peaches in 
abundance, and the stock of fruit is complete. 

Before All Saints’ Day, the chestnuts and walnuts will, to use a 
vulgar but expressive phrase, have “swamped” the market, the whole 
colouring of which, from that day until about the tenth of December, 
will be of a pervading tone of russet-brown; about the middle of 
December the oranges will have come into season, and the whole 
market will be one vast orange store. 

The stone fruit of southern Spain deserves a moment's notice. The 
apricots and plums in June are the finest in the world, and very 
cheap, viz., three farthings per pound ; the peaches and nectarines, in 
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season from July to October, are, although large and handsome, very 
hard and insipid, and only fit for stewing. 

Apples and pears are fine; but they are not found in large quanti- 
ties, and, as a rule, are rather hard and not so fine as those of 
England. 

Taking a general view of this market in September, it may be said 
that grapes are the chief fruit, tomatoes and pimientos and onions the 
chief vegetables to be seen. 

Here is a typical stall : ' 

A heap, some three feet high, of honest brown potatoes, flanked 
by flame-coloured tomatoes; in the background, gourds of every 
uncouth size and shape piled up to a very great height; melons, 
lettuces, and grapes lying in front; above, strings of purple onions, 
white garlic, yellow, green, and red bird-peppers, gracefully festooned 
from one support to the other; pomegranates, bursting open and 
showing their delicate transparent crimson grains ; quinces, heaped 
and knocked about carelessly here and there—for, as yet, they are not 
ripe, and are only fit to add piquancy to the savoury stew of the abbot ; 
and baskets of grapes, black and white; and peaches, of large size 
and rich gamboge colour; a border of lettuces, cabbages, and parsley, 
with a few tufts of aromatic herbs ; a few cages of canaries and gold- 
finches; add a peasant, sitting cross-legged on a stool, and smoking 
his cigarette, and our picture of the model stall is complete. 

We may pass, for a few moments, from the autumnal to the 
’ winter's fruit market. In this latter, on the first day of November, 
the russet hue—the hue, as it were, of “‘the sere and yellow leaf”— 
will prevail; chestnuts, filberts, walnuts, will be among the stock 
commodities, and will displace the juicy grape and the glowing 
tomato. 


Here is a typical fruit market of Andalucia in the month of 
December : 

Oranges, in heaps upon heaps, sold at the rate of four for one 
farthing ; lemons, two for a farthing ; half dry and very sweet grapes 
for twopence per pound; pomegranates, dried figs (many of which 
come from Huelva); quinces without number ; a fair show of apples 
and pears ; chestnuts and walnuts from Ronda and Estremadura. So 
much for fruit. 

As to vegetables: Crisp endives give a border to every stall; 
radishes, some of them a foot long, are thrown in little bundles of a 
dozen over every stall, and sold at four farthings per bundle; carrots, 
at the same price; turnips (very hard and pungent), ditto; parsnips 
(hard and stringy), ditto also; then there is beetroot, as a rule hard, 
small, and stringy ; white vert, called “acelga” (Beta vulgaris), in such 
profusion that oftentimes it forms the substratum for half a ton of 
other vegetables; potatoes, cheap as dirt, and that never have known 
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the touch of disease; celery (apio); gourds, in numbers; tomatoes, 
which are to be had from year’s end to year’s end; asparagus, from 
the salt marshes near Cadiz; bundles of dried marjoram, sage, thyme, 
and mint, and green parsley. 

Add festoons of onions and garlic, and the winter market is 
complete. 

Perhaps some English reader will ask, Why should I take any 
interest in the Spanish poor and their provend? and I answer, Be- 
cause the Spanish poor are the hope—nay, the only hope—of the 
nation. They are far nobler, have bettr instincts and higher im- 
pulses than the poor of England, or France, or Germany, so far as my 
own experience goes; and although but poorly educated, and often- 
times, as a natural consequence, very brutalized and very animal, they 
yet show very good signs and proofs that, when, in the coming gene- 
ration, education shall have spread among them, they will form a 
great, sensible, and not-to-be-despised power in a nation which will 
yet be great. 

And their provend is, in its consideration, instructive, as showing 
how completely they are children of nature; what nature offers, they 
take; nothing out of season has any charms for them. 

During the summer they eat goats’ flesh, for it is the season for it; 
in early spring they eat, if they can afford to buy it, lamb; on All 
Saints’ Day (for eating and the festivals of the Church are closely 
connected) they begin to eat pork, and chestnuts, and sweet batatas 
of Malaga. Only look at the droves of fat, chestnut-fed pigs from 
Huelva landed on Cadiz wharf on All Saints’ Day; it is quite a “sight 
for sair ee’n.” 

And now, having finished our survey of the fruit market, let us 
follow the Spanish peasant home, and sce how his cookery-book 
stands. 

It is “Hail, fellow, well met” in this country, especially among 
the peasantry ; and you are heartily welcome to a share of the poor 


man’s stew. 
“No hay olla sin tocino, 
Ni sermon sin Agostino,” 


says the Spanish proverb (“ No stew witbout bacon ; no sermon with- 
out a quotation from St. Augustine”). And, in this refrain, you 
have the key to Spanish cookery—stewing and salt meat. 

Another proverb says, “ Every Spaniard knows how to stew;” and 
this is true. In the prisons of Spain it is not the cook who becomes 
the cook, but the man who conducts himself we!l, it being taken for 
eranted that he is able to cook. 

The cookery of the poor is on this fashion : 

Tn the cottage is a brick shelf with two little holes, each one about 
a foot deep and half a foot in diameter ; these are called the “ ornillas,” 
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or cooking-stoves. The charcoal is placed in the bottom of these, and 
is fanned into a flame by the shaking to and fro of a wisp in front of 
the outlet from the ornilla, opening to the front. On the top of the 
two ornillas are placed the two earthenware pots, or pucheros, which 
contain the viands to be converted into ollas, or stews. 

French or English stoves have hardly found their way as yet into 
the Spanish kitchen. In the best houses you will constantly see the 
cook fanning her charcoal fires, and the two little brown pots simmer- 
ing over the blue, flickering flame, while the quails and decoy part- 
ridges chirrup and chirp as the savoury scent fills the air. 

Roasting, boiling, are all but unknown; everything must be 
stewed. Without a stew our stomach cries aloud! 

And if to a stew the Andalucian peasant can add a dish of snails 
so much the better. But, poor fellow, he rarely can do so. Meat is, 
owing to the drought, sold at one shilling and sixpence per pound, 
and bread at six farthings per pound. 

In Spain, in the markets and among the poor, the whole account is 
reckoned in cuartos, or farthings; and so the English buyer will be 
puzzled to be told that he owes fifty-nine farthings! 

The cheapest stew, that which is eaten by the very poorest, is called 
potage, or pottage—the veritable red pottage of ancient sacred story. 
It is composed as follows: Oil, salt, red bird-pepper, and water to the 
brim, are mixed together, and poured into a brown jar half full of 
haricot beans, or garbanzos, or potatoes; the whole goes on simmer- 
ing upon the fire until it turns to a kind of thick soup, when it is 
eaten, with bread, by the whole party out of the selfsame open dish 
into which it has been turned to cool, the family sitting round, each 
with wooden spoon in hand, and each dipping his spoon into the dish 
for his portion with marvellous regularity. But this is the fare of the 
poorest of the poor. 

Another dish, also common to the very poor, is the sopa de ajo, or 
garlic soup. This soup is made of garlic, shredded hard crusts of 
bread, oil, salt, and water; and, as garlic and oil are cheap as dirt, 
and the bread is bought three days old, it costs hardly anything. 

There is a proverb among the poor peasantry, “Alas, poor fellow! 
he has had nothing but garlic soup; he won't be able to fight.” 

The pan duro, or hard, stale bread, deserves a moment's mention. 
At every workhouse and hospital one man is told off daily to work a 
machine which slices the hard bread into shreds, and makes it fit for 
mixing with soups and stews. In the heat of summer gazpacho (in 
Arabic, soaked bread) is a staple food among the poorest classes, and 
is also found at the tables of the rich. You see a cart tumbling along 
over the tracks, with two great horns slung at the back, and dripping 
over the dusty road, 2nd wonder what they contain: this is the 
gazpacho, which is oil, spring water, chopped onion, lettuce, and 
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cucumber, with a little salt added, making a kind of cooling yet sus- 
taining soup, which can be eaten by the poorest with impunity when 
the thermometer stands at 100! 

We come now to the famous olla, or puchero, the love alike of poor 
and rich—the stew, the savoury mess, the pot into which all viands 
find their way. 

The puchero proper is as follows: Bacon and fresh meat stewed 
together in one pot, until the liquor becomes soup; vegetables, such 
as potatoes, cabbage, garbanzos, red pepper, rice, &., stewed in a 
rival pot; when the steam of this puchero is so savoury as to arrest 
the dog or wayfarer journeying over these lonely wastes where no 
song-bird sings, and the vulture and white eagle hold their lonely 
sway, then the dish is finished. The soup, with swimming fat from 
the bacon, is poured into one dish and eaten first ; it is called “ caldo.” 
The lumps of meat and bacon, called “ cocida,” are then turned into 
another huge dish, and over them is ees the whole contents of the 
vegetable stewpan. 

This is the true olla, or stew, Senne called “ olla podrida’””—the 
veritable “ puchero,” in which the Spanish peasant’s heart so greatly 
delights itself. 

But, alas! this is a rarity! More frequently he has the puchero 
of the poor, ie. a quantity of gourd, a tiny bit of bacon, a further 
quantity of every sort, kind, and description of vegetables, which 
absolutely can be bought for a few farthings, all put into one pot, and 
eaten (liquor included in the “ mess”) when cooked. 

Olla diversa, or varied stew, to be had at every low wine-shop for 
23d. per platter, is the same as the above, but it also has a few shreds 
of sausage, called “ morsilla,” or “ chorizo,” or “ longanigo.” 

Thus, the poor man will eat, for days and days, sardines fried with 
tomatoes in oil, chiefly in the early winter months; or he will have 
his vacalao herbido, or soaked codfish, stewed, with potatoes, in oil ; 
or his guisado de arroz, or rice-stew, Le., rice, salt, oil, and water 
stewed into a compact mess. 

At sunrise, nay, before the golden beams of the sun have lent their 
light to purple moorland, roused the thousand waterfowl from the 
sluggish river, and tipped with gold the jagged outlines of the distant 
sierra, the peasant sallies forth to his work and to his labour; he 
takes in the brim of his sombrero, or pork-pie hat, his cigarettes and 
matches, and perhaps his bit of sausage; in the alforja, or saddle- 
bag, always of Murcian manufacture, slung over his shoulders, he 
carries his bread and vegetables or fruit for the day’s food; the 
amount of bread and raw vegetables that a Spanish peasant will con- 
sume in one day is enormous; a man will take 2} lbs. for one day’s 
fare, besides raw tomatoes, and the fruta del tiempo, or fruit of the 
season. 
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Girls, too, live and thrive on bread, fruit, and sausage; and, as a 
rule, the peasantry in Spain are much more fleshy than those of Eng- 
land; but I find they have little stamina, and in case of any epidemic 
die fast and in numbers. 

At night, you pass the door of the Spanish peasant’s shanty; he 
and his family are sitting on stones or three-legged stools outside the 
door, just as the setting sun sinks to rest, and beginning their evening 
meal, “ Guste usted comer ?” “ Will you dine?” is their customary 
greeting; and perhaps they will add, if it be autumn, “ We have a 
quince, or a Ronda pippin, in our stew to-night.” 

A great writer on Spain, Richard Ford, gives the following receipt 
for a really good olla, or stew :—‘“ Put two pots on their separate 
stoves with water; into No. 1 place chick-peas (Cicer arietinum) ; 
add a lump of beef, a chicken, and some bacon ; let it boil once, and 
quickly, then simmer. It requires four hours to be well done. Place 
into No. 2 with water all the vegetables of the season—lechugas, 
lettuces ; col, cabbage ; calavazo, gourd ; acelga, white beet ; azanorias, 
carrots ; judios, or habichuelas, beans; apio, celery; ajos or cebollas, 
garlic or onions. Add sausages and pork. When all is sufficiently 
stewed, take a large dish, lay in the bottom the vegetables, and, on 
their top, the meat; serve hot.” According to the same writer, the 
good Roman Catholic canon always absolving every one, believing 
everything, eating and drinking everything, added to his stew, on 
feast-days, pippins or quinces! And, to the present day, if you ask a 
peasant girl to make you a stew worthy of a king, she will put among 
the vegetables a quince or a lemon-pippin. 

And if in Spain the poor live, as surely they do live, very simply, 
so also do the rich. Except in Madrid, where habits of French 
luxury and extravagance of cuwsine prevail, the sight of a gentleman’s 
table in Spain decked for breakfast is a pretty, natural, and simple one. 
To English eyes it might appear somewhat comfortless, with its bare, 
whitewashed walls, stone-flagged floor, and wide open doors ; its table 
decked with massive plate, two or three piles of bread, half a dozen 
decanters of the white or red wine of Andalucia, pretty in colour, but 
to an English palate, very weak, and plates heaped up with fruit. 
The soup (caldo) is placed upon table first, then the meat and vege- 
tables ; after which the fruit and wine are taken. Then follows the 
cigar or cigarette, and the repast is over. 

Dinner is on the samewise—simple, natural, and wholesome. Of 
puddings and pies Spanish cookery knows nothing at all. 

But it is not my purpose to dwell upon the fare of the rich or well- 
to-do. Let me recur to the poor, among whom I have lived, and 
describe their drinks. 

Every Spanish poor man, if he can afford it, takes at early morn his 
copita, or liqueur-glass, full of aguardiente, or aniseed and spirit ; or 
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his copita of licor de cana, a sort of rum, distilled from the sugar- 
canes of Malaga, on the Ronda coast. After that he drinks little but 
water until night, when, if able to afford such a luxury, he has a pull 
at his wineskin of Vino Catalan, Vino de Montilla, or Vino de Val 
de Penas, this last either white or red wine. 

Fifteen farthings for a quart of these wines is the average price. 

But, as a rule, the peasant takes little stimulant save upon feast- 
days, and his wife and family still less. Water, water, water is the 
all-in-all as regards drink. 

The meals of the Spanish peasantry are only two per diem, viz., the 
breakfast at 11 a.at., or 12, and the ceva, or supper, at 6 p.m. The 
man, however, takes his glass of aguardiente as he sets out to his 
work in the morning at 5 or 6 A.M. 

To eat, drink, sleep, work, and die—that is, at the present day, the 
Spanish peasant’s all. Of a future life he knows nothing ; for his 
responsibilities he cares nothing. As regards education, well, his son 
can read and write, and it may be well; but says he, “I prefer to 
smoke, and eat, and sleep, and work, and calculate about the crops, and 
watch the sun go down behind the crimson sierra; por mi, eso es bas- 
tante (that is enough for me); but would to God I had a stew with 
meat in it every day of my life; then I should be perfectly happy !” 
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William Godwin. 


Witi1am Gopwin is a mere name to this generation. His political 
and social works have ceased to have any influence. His novels are 
almost equally forgotten, though ‘Caleb Williams’ is still occasionally 
read. But Godwin was connected with so many eminent literary men 
and women, that on this account, as well as because he was an author 
himself of considerable mark in his day, it is well that his life has 
been written. In the main it has been fairly written, and with a 
modesty which disarms criticism. If we are too much left to imagine 
our own picture of Godwin, the materials are methodically arranged 
for us. ‘The character is not made to stand out in a bold relief, but 
is sketched in a shadowy and vague way. Something in the abstract, 
undemonstrative character of the man himself, something in his 
drowsy, dreamy nature, seems to render it difficult for any biographer 
to fix his lineaments, and the result is, as we have said, that whilst 
we have ample information about Godwin, we are very much left to 
our own resources to construct for ourselves a definite idea of the once 
famous author of ‘ Political Justice’ and ‘Caleb Williams.’ 

William Godwin was the seventh child of a family of thirteen.* 
His mother, though of no education—education was not widely ex- 
tended in her day—was a woman of great shrewdness and of an 
integrity of character which redeemed her narrow religious views. 
Godwin, though he doubtless owed much of his force of character to 
his mother, owed his bent towards literature to a cousin, who lived 
with his family and who possessed a love for reading and study. 

His education at home and at school was based upon Puritanic 
views, and, as is often the case where extremes are insisted on, he 
came utterly to reject religion in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word. In the opposite direction we may live to see the pupils of 
Ritualism at some future period develope the newest form of infidelity. 

Godwin next fell into the hands of a journeyman tailor named 
Akers, who had never had any schooling but what he had given to 
himself; but “few men ever excelled him in the rapidity and truth 
of his arithmetical operations.” Godwin, though still very young, 
was stirred with the thirst of knowledge, and gave himself up to 


* Three of these only survived in 1827, William, the author of ‘Caleb 
Williams,’ Hull Godwin, the farmer, and Nathaniel, a bachelor. 
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reading. He records of himself that almost from boyhood he was 
perpetually prone to exclaim with Cowley : 


** What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own.” 


He early developed a singular, but not unamiable, self-complacency, 
which was rudely disturbed by the application of the rod by his new 
master, Mr. Samuel Newton. There is something humorous in his 
surprise on this occasion, which may be given in his own words: 


“Tt had never occurred to me as possible that my person, which hitherto 
had been treated by most of my acquaintances, and particularly by 
Mrs. Sothren and Mr. Akers, as something extraordinary and sacred, could 
suffer such ignominious violation.” 


Godwin afterwards spent five years at Hoxton College as a student, 
and during this time amassed .a great amount of general knowledge, 
reading all the great authors, and discussing them with his fellow 
students with that passionless calm which never deserted him through- 
out life. At the head of the college was Dr. Rees, the editor of the 
‘Cyclopedia’ which bears his name. In the summer of 1777, when 
only twenty-one years of age, he preached at Yarmouth every Sunday 
morning and at Lowestoft in the afternoon. In this way, until 
1783, he went on preaching, but it became more and more difficult 
to him. His views had been gradually undergoing a change. He 
was quilting Calvinism for Socinianism, won over by Priestley’s 
arguments, which he abandoned in turn with all fixed tenets whatever. 

We then find him the genuine literary character as that existed at 
the close of the last and at the beginning of this century. The re- 
muneration then gained by authors did not suffice, except in rare 
instances, adequately to support an author who did not possess other 
means. It has been a frequent and foolish taunt that the booksellers 
then drank out of the authors’ skulls. It would now be as foolish to 
speak of the enormous sums given by publishers as instances of pro- 
fuse liberality. It may be unfortunate and undesirable that it should 
be so, but the fact is that with letters as with wheat or sugar, with 
the exquisite creations of the brain as with coarse material products, 
the market rules the price. Books were then issued in high-priced 
quartos, and all the materials of books were highly taxed, or produced 
at high rates, and consequently their sale was limited. This has all 
passed away, and within our own time several novelists have received 
sums which, in the aggregate, have composed a large fortune to each 
of them. 

But in Godwin’s day it was different. Hence only those were 
tempted into the field who loved literature and art for their own sake. 
In these days the popular painter can, perhaps, clear in a year the 
total receipts of a lifetime of a Gainsborough or a Romney, and hence 
every one who fancies he has the divine call and thinks to transmute 
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it into money rushes into the race for gold. That this is for the 
material welfare of author and painter is as possible as it is certainly 
opposed to his perfection in art. In Godwin’s day there was no 
hurry. No public waited impatiently. The verdict was slow in 
coming, and when it came, was that of the educated few. It was the 
verdict of a Jeffrey, or a Giffard, or of some critic who had made a 
study of his work. 

Now-a-days a reputation is made in a week, even if it is to die in 
three or four years. Such is the rapidity of criticism, that we have 
known a work sent to a review on Wednesday reviewed in twenty- 
four hours. Perhaps the reviewer himself regretfully reads the 
record of an impulse rather than his deliberate judgment. But he 
has no choice ; in the race to be first the quality of the criticism must 
suffer. Hence extravagant eulogy, and a reputation for an author, 
built upon slight foundation, or a still more unfortunate depreciation. 

The middle class had not then invaded the reading world. By 
that class novels were then almost eschewed; and not, perhaps, until 
Sir Walter Scott moved the whole nation, was this condition of things 
altered. Now not only the middle class, but the class below that, 
clamours for a literature of its own. Then the business classes lived 
over their shops, and within their incomes; fortunes were not sought 
inaday. The pleasures of the successful shopkeeper were his good 
wife, his good dinner, and an occasional visit to Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden. His daughters would have to read Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
romances by stealth, and the long hours of work in days when Saturday 
half-holidays were undreamt of, gave little time to his sons to read at 
all. All this is changed with the shortened hours of labour and half- 
holidays. A small subscription has opened the golden gates to this 
and to lower classes still, and as these classes are very large, and 
their education not ‘of a high or refined character, they demand a 
literature suited to their capacity. Thus many writers now find their 
reward in addressing themselves to these new clients. In Godwin’s 
time it was different, and, indeed, down to a very recent period. 
Hence a greater average literary excellence in the past than in the 
present, since the audience was then more select and more cultivated. 

But as a result of this the author before Scott’s time had to take 
fame instead of pudding; and as this was so, he laboured in his art 
with love, and with the honourable ambition to excel. No one strove 
to do justice to his productions more than Godwin, and it seems a poor 
issue that from the field of literature his works have disappeared. There 
is no room for a permanent existence except for the chosen few. 

In 1793 Godwin published his ‘ Political Justice,’ written to cor- 
rect the imperfections and errors of Montesquieu. We should have 
been glad if Mr. Paul had enabled us to realise the impression made 
by this work, and had given us some of the best opinions expressed on 
it. For this we could have given up many letters of persons who 
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have no interest to us now, and who throw very little light upon God- 
win’s life and character. That it made a great impression, we know 
by the fact that it made him acquainted with most of the literary and 
political celebrities of his age. In a calm and dignified manner he 
approached the discussion of the most vital matters as a student, and 
not as a man of the world, and seems to have kindled a fire with his 
passionless pen, which brought upon him a hatred and an admiration 
equally surprising to one who looked upon his speculations as the 
emanations of pure reason. He himself says of this work : 

“Tn the first fervour of my enthusiasm I entertained the vain imagina- 
tion of ‘hewing a stone from the rock,’ which by its inherent energy and 


weight should overbear and annihilate all opposition, and place the prin- 
ciples of politics on an immoveable basis.” 


If he in any degree foresaw the result, its publication required 
courage, for it separated him from many of his early friends, and 
amongst them, from his old master, the Rev. Samuel Newton. There 
was, however, no apparent reason for Godwin fastening a quarrel upon 
Newton, who, though he differed with Godwin, did justice to his 
reasoning and ideas, and even spoke of his work in connection with 
such writers as Tacitus, Polybius, Montesquieu, Robertson, &c. 

Whilst writing ‘ Political Justice,’ Godwin was living in Somers 
Town, striving to live conformably to the principles of self-denial he 
had set up, always asking himself, “Can I be betteremployed? Thus 
in three years he spent only £360. He rose early, read a classica} 
author before breakfast, and afterwards wrote till midday. This was 
all he could manage with advantage. Labour after that became un- 
fruitful. He had no servants, except a drudge, who came in to make 
his rooms tidy, and to cook the daily mutton chop. Thus Godwin 
was not a mere philosopher of the pen, but, as Rousseau threw away 
his sword and fine clothes, so in his own way did Godwin endeavour 
to live the opinions he promulgated. 

For ‘Political Justice, written in the maturity of his intellect, 
Godwin received one thousand guineas, a large price for those days, 
and which may be thought to negative what has been said before, but 
it was a solitary instance. After the publication of several other 
works, he published, in May, 1794, ‘ Caleb Williams,’ the interest of 
which rested on an atrocious crime committed by a man hitherto of 
exemplary life. It had a great and immediate success. The stage 
got hold of it, and Colman dramatized it under the name of ‘The 
Tron Chest.’ It bas always kept a high and an unique position in 
the literature of fiction, which has not been accorded to his after pro- 
ductions. 

‘Caleb Williams’ is a novel of high literary excellence, more after 
the manner of Richardson than after Fielding, illustrating how closely 
our virtues are allied to their opposites, and how the love of reputation 
and a fair fame may becomeasnare. It belongs to a class which might 
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be called Nightmare Novels. A gloom presides over it, deepening 
as the story progresses, which its literary ability only increases. 
With all its power, there is no poetry, there is not a gleam of wit, not 
a sparkle of humour. It is unrelieved by any play of fancy, not one 
Rembrandt touch from beginning to end. It has the fascination 
which attaches to the horrible, not the poetry which attaches to the 
weird. We are almost tempted to call it a repulsive piece of mechan- 
ism. It has been considered by some critics to be a fine mental 
analysis, but it is a morbid anatomy, and has the impression of an 
attempt to analyse minds that should be shut up in Hanwell. It is 
like coming out of a dark cell and an unwholesome atmosphere into 
daylight and pure air to come from ‘Caleb Williams’ to a novel by 
Scott. The gross improbabilities perpetually offend. Situations out 
of which the escape is easy are suffered to entangle and destroy. 
Men talk to each other didactically, and Caleb indulges in moral 
reflections to a tedious extent. Yet with all this, when the reader’s 
attention is once engaged, he must pursue the story to the end, and 
the concluding volume is so full of incident, and moves with so much 
rapidity, that he is hurried almost breathless to the close. 

Of his numerous other works, except the ‘Essay on Sepulchres,’ 
we do not propose to speak.* It is sufficient to say that they were 
political, historical, social, educational and novelistic, if we may be 
pardoned that word in fault of a better. Lamb says of the book 
on sepulchres: “Godwin has written a pretty absurd book about 
sepulchres. He was affronted because I told him that it was better 
than Hervey, but not so good as Sir Thomas Browne.” And Barry 
Cornwall says: “Godwin published his ‘ Essay on Sepulchres,’ wherein 
he professed to erect a wooden slab and a white cross, to be perpetually 
renewed to the end of time (‘to survive the fall of empires,’ as Miss 
Lamb says), in order to distinguish the site of every great man’s grave.” 

To all these works, ‘Caleb Williams’ perhaps alone excepted, if 
indeed that has not also passed into oblivion, no interest now attacheg, 
and there would appear little result from all this labour under the 
sun. Perhaps we ought not to say this, for though the works do not 
survive, the ideas, like germs in the air, travel whither they will, and 
settle where they will, and yield a certain fruit. No honest labour is 
lost, though its results be reduced to a minimum, and though these 
results change their form, though it be bare grain which is sown, a 
body may be given to it hereafter so different that we do not recognise 
the result. 


In social matters Godwin’s character was less interesting. He was 


* Godwin wrote many educational works under the name of Edward 
Baldwin, and what is not so well known, he wrote also under the name of 
Theophilus Marcliffe. With this name attached to it he published ‘The 
Looking Glass, A Mirror for Good Little Boys and Girls.’ 
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tepidly affectionate, but not passionate. In both his marriages he 
was the good, kind husband, and there was a depth of feeling, even 
a little romance in his first passion, which gave way to a kindly for- 
bearance in his second. But all his passion was intellectual. He 
had, as he says himself, a thirst for knowledge; and his mind was 
heated to a goodly glow. This found its vent in a clear, though 
colourless style, the ardour of his mind rejecting mere verbiage, and his 
thoughts, fused in the fire of his intellect, came forth without the dross 
attaching to common minds. He seems to have been, on the whole, a 
kindly creature. He was a good Samaritan when the oil and the 
twopence cost him something, and though he lived to be eighty, age 
did not harden or dry up his sympathies. 

His first wife was Mary Wollstonecraft, the mother of Mrs. Shelley. 
She had a daughter by Mr. Imlay, before she married Godwin. The 
only issue of her marriage with Godwin was Mary, who afterwards 
married Shelley. The mother was a charming woman, and the beau- 
tiful portrait, affixed to the second volume by Opie, reveals a promise, 
a sense and sensibility, inherited by her gifted daughter. Godwin 
wrote that he did not think that she had her equal in the world, and 
certainly she showed him all affection, and was tolerant of his whims, 
yet her heart had been too deeply engaged with Mr. Imlay, and was 
too deeply wounded by his treatment, to be able again to feel a pas- 
sionate ardour. Had she done so she would have been troublesome to 
the philosopher, and the productions of his brain might have suffered. 
She left his mind undisturbed to concentrate its ardour upon literary 
labour, and from boyhood to the age of eighty he was before all 
things a literary man.* 

There is much difference of opinion as to the heart of Godwin. 
Mr. Paul has an amiable weakness towards the subject of his bio- 
graphy, which prevents one feeling entire confidence in him as a guide 
in these matters. Roscoe and some others did not believe in Godwin 
having any heart, and his letter to Mrs. Shelley on the death of her 
child, rebuking her grief, supports that view. But he did so many 


* Upwards of ten years ago in Notes and Queries (3rd Series, vol. viii. 
p. 66) appeared a note signed F. B., which we transcribe here :— 


“Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. The following lines by Mr. Roscoe on 
this lady were ‘ written from memory’ on a blank leaf of my copy of her 


husband’s memoir of this injured woman, by that Dr. Shepherd, the 
biographer of Poggio: 


‘ By the celebrated Mr. Roscoe on reading this Work. 


‘ Hard was thy fate in all the scenes of life 
As daughter, sister, mother, friend, and wife; 
But harder still thy fate in death we own, 
Thus mourned by Godwin with a heart of stone.’ ” 
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kind actions throughout his life that we cannot entirely adopt Roscoe’s 
view of the matter. He was certainly of a cold nature, and possessed 
a sort of Dutch phlegm which must have been at times exceedingly 
irritating. 

His second marriage was less fortunate. The second Mrs. Godwin 
flattered him, wooed him, and married him. She had many good 
points, but she was imperious and liked her own way. She was guilty 
of giving the cold shoulder to some of his best friends, and made dear 
Charles Lamb sometimes feel unwelcome. Yet on the whole, the 
philosophic temperament of Godwin endured her, and he even 
acquired a sort of affection for her, though they seemed always to 
take their holidays apart. 

Between the two marriages, occurred a singular courtship. Harriet 
Lee was one of the authors of some stories called ‘ The Canterbury 
Tales,’ and Godwin fancied himself in love with her. A yearning to 
restore the happy condition of things which he had enjoyed with his 
first wife, was at the bottom of his proposal to Miss Lee. No general 
ever approached a fort with more care than Godwin approached this 
lady. In his correspondence, he beat about the bush, in such a way 
that Miss Lee felt justified, though she evidently liked him, in 
ignoring his advances. The philosopher prevailed too manifestly over 
the lover, and Miss Lee wisely resolved to retain her independence. 
The concluding sentence of one of his letters will illustrate the kind of 
courtship which Godwin employed : 


“T regard you as possessing the materials to make that most illustrious 
and happiest of all characters, when its duties are faithfully discharged— 
a wife—a mother. But if you are eminently and peculiarly qualified for 
these offices, it is the more to be regretted, and shall I not add the more 
to be censured in you? if you peremptorily and ultimately decline them.” 


Oh! the wooing o’t. The delicate allusion, too, to the mother 
before Miss Lee had become the wife!’ All this shows that he was 
really not in love. Not one particle of romance had place in his 
thoughts. The philosopher wanted to live alongside of a judicious, 
sensible woman. He could dispense with love, if she would give him 
friendship. The wooing o’t came to nothing, though after Miss Lee’s 
rejection Godwin deluged her with letters, and tried to convince her 
that in refusing him she was not acting up to her destiny. 

There is much less of Shelley than we expected to find in this 
work, and no new facts of interest. No fresh light is thrown on his 
unmanly desertion of his first wife. Shelley left her at Binfield to 
come to London. They had been increasingly unhappy, and two 
months after he had quitted her, he eloped with Mary Godwin, dis- 
pensing, of course, until after his first wife had drowned herself in 
the Serpentine, with the marriage ceremony. Mr. Paul admits that 
it is impossible “to palliate materially” Shelley’s conduct. We do 
not see that any palliation is possible. The misery and death of 
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Harriet Westbrook must lie at his door, and the best we can do is to 
forget all about it, and to think of him only as the author of the 
‘Ode to a Skylark,’ or ‘ The Cenci.’ 


In 1800 Godwin visited Ireland, and he gives us a glimpse of 
Curran and Grattan, which we are tempted to extract: 


“Let me observe by the way, that the characters of the two most eminent 
personages of this country, though sincere and affectionate friends to each 
other, are strongly contrasted. They are both somewhat limited in their 
information, and are deficient in a profound and philosophical faculty of 
thinking. They have both much genius. Grattan, I believe, is generally 
admitted to be the first orator in the British dominions; and variety and 
richness of picturesque delineation perpetually mask the sallies of Curran’s 
conversation. But Grattan is mild, gentle, polished, and urbane on every 
occasion on which I have seen him; Curran is wild, ferocious, jocular, 
humorous, mimetic, and kittenish; a true Irishman, only in the vast 
portion of soul that informs him, which of course a very ordinary Irishman 
must be content to want. He is declamatory, and bis declamation is apt 
to grow monotonous, so that I have once or twice on such an occasion, felt 
inclined to question the basis of my admiration for him, till a moment 
after a vein of genuine imagination and sentiment burst upon me, and 
threw contempt and disgrace upon my scepticism.” 


In the second volume we have some excellent letters of Coleridge, 


and a few from Charles Lamb. In that pleasant volume on Lamb, 
by Barry Cornwall, we find : 


“Godwin had been introduced to Lamb by Coleridge in 1800. The first 
interview is made memorable by Godwin’s opening question, ‘And pray, 
Mr. Lamb, are you toad or frog?’ This enquiry having reference to 
Gilray’s offensive caricature, did not afford promise of a very cheerful 


intimacy. Lamb, however, who accorded great respect to Godwin’s intel- 
lect, did not resent it.” 


So far from resenting it, he paints in one of those delicious letters 


to Manning a very kindly picture of Godwin, with whom he says he 
was much pleased, and goes on to say: 


“He is a very well behaved, decent man, nothing very brilliant about 
him or imposing, as you may suppose; quite another guess sort of gentle- 
man from what your Anti-Jacobin Christians imagine him. I was wel} 
pleased to find he has neither horns nor claws; quite a tame creature I 
assure you. A middle-sized man both in stature and in understanding : 
whereas from his noisy fame, you would expect to find a Briareus Centi- 
manus, or a Tityus tall enough to pull Jupiter from his heavens.” 


Here we have a portrait of this calm, gentle, passionless man, this 
sort of abstract being, this shadowy, speculative creature, who from 
his study sent forth his explosive ideas without any idea that they 
could wound, or offend prejudices which he could not sympathize 
with, because he could not understand them. It was something to 
prove the gentle nature of Lamb, who dearly loved a prejudice, and 
the kindly one of Godwin, who did not comprehend one, that in spite 
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of many trivial quarrels, these opposite characters never desisted from 
friendship. 

Barry Cornwall speaks of the coldness and precision of Godwin's 
manner ; and Lamb himself contrasts Rickman with Godwin, saying 
of the former, “Hz does not want explanation, translations, limita- 
tions, as Godwin does, when you make an assertion.” What could 
have tortured Lamb more cruelly than this unreadiness to catch 
the thistledown of his wit, and to ask to have his quaint allusions 
diluted by expansion, or explained away ? 

Whilst on the subject of Lamb, we may express a hope that all his 
letters will some day be brought together and chronologically arranged. 
He hardly ever wrote a letter without a flash of wit, or an original 
observation, or a quaint conceit. His riotous merriment dwells closely 
beside his pathos, his smile very near the tear. We cannot afford to 
lose a particle of his writing. In some respects he is the most beau- 
tiful character in English literature. There have been very many 
stronger men intellectually, men who have done much more work, 
men who have bulked out a bigger frame, but Lamb has carved his 
own nook in our hearts. He is as unique in literature as Barham ; 
he has the geniality, humanity, and spontaneity of Barham; but 
beyond this he has a world of tenderness and sympathy all his own ; 
he is lightning in his comprehension, though his verbal delivery 
halted. In this very work, Coleridge, who truly loved him, says : 


“Lamb is worth a hundred men of mere talents. Conversation with the 
latter tribe is like the use of leaden bells. One warms by exercise, Lamb 
every now and then irradiates, and the beam, though single and fine as a 
hair, is yet rich with colours, and I both see and feel it.” 


Here is a beautiful letter of Lamb’s, after some quarrel with 
Godwin : 


“T repent. Can that God whom thy votaries say that thou hast de- 
molished expect more? I did indite a splenetic letter, but did the black 
Hypochondria never gripe thy heart, till thou hast taken a friend for an 
enemy? The foul fiend Flibbertigibbet leads me over four inched bridges, 
to course my own shadow for a traitor. There are certain positions of the 
moon, under which I counsel thee not to take anything written from this 
domicile as serious. 

“ Trank thee with Alves, Latiné, Helvetius, or any of his cursed crew ? 
Thou art my friend, and henceforth my philosopher—thou shall teach 
Distinction to thejunior branches of my household, and Deception to the 
greyhaired Janitress at my door. 

“What! Are these atonements? Can Arcadias be brought upon knees, 
creeping and crouching ? 


“Come, as Macbeth’s drunken porter says, knock, knock, knock, knock, . 


knock, knock, knock—seven times in a day shalt thou batter at my peace, 
and if [ shut aught against thee, save the Temple of Janus, may Briareus, 
with his hundred hands, in each a brass knocker, lead me such a life.” 

“C. Lams.” 
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Godwin from author became bookseller and publisher, and had an 
opportunity of seeing all sides of the literary profession. No man 
could better judge the difficulties which beset the publisher than 
Godwin, because no man more truly smarted under them. He came 
to see that all wares are not necessarily profitable. That capital had 
to be sunk, time to be allowed, patience to be exercised, and that even 
then the harvest was not in proportion to the crop sown. Pub- 
lishers, as distinct from booksellers, as a rule are not rich men; a 
single wholesale draper in Cannon Street or St. Paul’s Churchyard 
probably makes in one year the combined profits of all the London 
publishers over a similar period; but these latter enjoy, and are wise 
if they appreciate it, the privilege of association with intellect, and to 
any but the coarsest minds this is a delightful and an ample equi- 
valent for mere riches. 

Godwin, however, a man of contemplation rather than of action, was 
unsuccessful, and had to pass through great trials, including, what to 
an honourable mind was perhaps the bitterest, bankruptcy. One feels 
for him very keenly in all these troubles. He goes through them 
with a certain sort of dignity. He appeals to his rich friends to start 
him again with the confidence begotten of his integrity. He expects 
the political world not to forget his ‘ Political Justice,’ and is not 
surprised that he is helped. There may be a little of the old self- 
complacency in this, a little of the self-same feeling which made him 
surprised as a boy that his person was not sacred from the rod, but it 
supported him under trial, and made him rather feel that there was 
something rotten in the state when the author of ‘ Caleb Williams’ 
was suffered to want, than that he himself had been wanting in 
prudence and foresight. 

When Fox died Godwin wrote a sketch of him for the Morning 
Chronicle. It is much too long to give, but we do not know any- 
thing that has been said of Fox more worthy of that great man. It 
takes the view which we may call the Holland-Russell view of Fox— 
natural toa Whig. The genius of Fox is no longer in dispute; but 
his policy, supposing he believed in it and had carried it out in office, 
would probably have ruined his country. Godwin claims for Fox, 
and perhaps justly that he “is the most illustrious model of a Parlia- 
mentary leader on the side of liberty that this country has produced. 
This character is the appropriate glory of England, and Fox is the 
proper example of this character.” 

Godwin’s comparison of the eloquence of the two statesmen is worth 
quoting. He had heard both speak, and been able to compare their 

_ eloquence. If he is unable even here to forget the partisan, we can 
take this into account in the narration : 


“The eloquence of Pitt was cold and artificial. The complicated, yet 
harmonious, structure of his periods bespoke the man of contrivance and 
study. No man knew so well as Pitt how to envelope his meaning in a 
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cloud of words, whenever he thought obscurity best adapted to his purpose. 
No man was so skilful as Pitt to answer the questions of his adversary 
without communicating the smallest information. He was never taken off 
his guard. If Pitt ever appeared in some eyes to grow warm as he pro- 
ceeded, it was with a measured warmth; there were no starts and sallies, 
and sudden emanations of the soul; he seemed to be as much under the 
minutest regulation in the most vehement swellings and apostrophes of 
his speech, as in his coldest calculations. 

“Fox, as an orator, appeared to come immediately from the forming 
hand of nature. He spoke well, because he felt strongly and earnestly. 
His oratory was impetuous as the current of the river Rhone; nothing 
could arrest its course. His voice would insensibly rise to too high a key; 
he would run himself out of breath. Everything showed how little artifice 
there was in his eloquence. Though onall great occasions he was through- 
out energetic, yet it was by sudden flashes and emanations that he electri- 
fied the heart, and shot through the blood of his hearer. I have seen his 
countenance lighted up with more than mortal ardour and goodness; I 
have been present when his voice has become suffocated with the sudden 
bursting forth of a torrent of tears.” 


Printers sometimes commit odd blunders. One printer we know of 
never by any chance ever set anything up, however short, without one 
blunder, that being his trade mark, Godwin had much to endure in 
this, as in other things, and in a letter we have now before us, he 
Says: 





“Such a printer as Mr. I never heard of. One gains at least this 
by living long, that it makes one acquainted with strange and incredible 
phenomena.” 


and again : 


“ What is the sense of proofs, if this is to be the result! It would have 
been better so far as this matter is concerned, that I had died two-and- 
thirty years ago.” 


This is one of the last growls of the old lion. He had come to 
write ‘ Cloudesley ’ and ‘ Deloraine,’ books forgotten, but which showed 
literary skill and careful writing. He desired to polish, and refine, and 
take as much care with these as ever Cellini cared to excel in his 
exquisite art. He wasa genuine man of letters to the end, and did 
honour to the calling. e « 

It is gratifying to find that, as years close in upon the veteran, a 
sinecure is found for him ; and though he is troubled with anxiety as 
to its permanency, the sinecure lasts his time. At eighty he passes 
away tranquilly, after a long and stormy life, a life of a student from 
boyhood to the grave, of a writer of fiction of power and originality, 
and of a thinker, who had the courage to avow and stand by his 
opinions in an age which this generation can scarcely realize, an age 
in which social disrepute, at the least, awaited a Reformer, and not 
improbably the jail. 


G. B. 
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Rest in the Grave. 





Rest in the grave!—but rest is for the weary, © 
And her slight limbs were hardly girt for toil ; 
Rest is for lives worn out, deserted, dreary, 
Which have no brightness left for death to spoil. 


We yearn for rest, when power and passion wasted 
Have left to memory nothing but regret ;— 

She sleeps, while life’s best pleasures, all untasted, 
Had scarce approached her rosy lips as yet. 


Her childlike eyes still lacked their crowning sweetness, 
Her form was ripening to more perfect grace. 

She died, with the pathetic incompleteness 
Of beauty’s promise on her pallid face. 


What undeveloped gifts, what powers untested, 
Perchance with her have passed away from earth— 

What germs of thought in that young brain arrested 
May never grow and quicken and have birth! 


She knew not love who might have loved so truly, 
Though love-dreams stirred her fancy, faint and fleet ; 
Her soul’s ethereal wings were budding newly, 
Her woman’s heart had scarce begun to beat. 


We drank the sweets of life, we drink the bitter, 
And death to us would almost seem a boon ;— 

But why, to her, for whom glad life were fitter, 
Should darkness come ere day had reached its noon? 


No answer ;—save the echo of our weeping 
Which from the woodland and the moor is heard, 
Where, in the springtime, ruthless storm-winds sweeping 
Have slain the unborn flower and new-fledged bird. 
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Vittoria Contarint ; or, Love, the Craitor. 





Cuapter IX, 
“THEY TWAIN.” 


Less than half an hour for the process of conversion, but it was amply 
sufficient—and it needs a whole night to turn dark hair white. Less 
than half an hour to convert a sensual passion into a holy feeling of 
passionate admiration and deepest reverence. Less than half an hour 
for beauty and nobility of soul to outshine beauty of form and counte- 
nance. It was so in this instance of love; and theologians tell us it 
is so in matters of religion—somehow—and the history of conversion 
is rather the statement of a fact than the rationale of a process—the 
secret spring is touched, the floodgates are opened, and the new influ- 
ence pours into the soul. With utter sceptics, so they affirm, or with 
half-believers, conversion follows the same course—nay, even a minute 
or a second may be enough to work the marvellous change ; that 
minute or second being, so it is said, the tension point of insensible 
influences cumulating in the soul. 

Given the cynicism, the deep-rooted contempt of women, the selfish 
sensuality of Maximilian von Stettenheim, at what point of resistance 
shall we discover the triumphant potency of that “breaking strain ” 
of generosity, of self-sacrifice, of devotion—aye, of proffered sacrifice 
of life? Was it remorse for having mistaken a holy impulse for a 
vile passion when she threw her arms round him and dragged him 
back into the room ?—was it the sense of her noble forgiveness of 
those bitter words of insult, “the jailer and the lash ” ?—was it grati- 
tude for the forethought and care with which, at the utmost risk to 
herself, she had planned the means of his escape from what she 
deemed an inevitable doom ?—was it admiration for that undaunted 
bravery with which she had interposed at the critical moment between 
the rage of her father and brother and sheltered him from their 
bullets, an act which from fiery Italian natures was almost certain to 
provoke her own death? Any one of all of these might have been suf- 
ficient, but the accumulation of all was irresistible ; the old life gave 
away with a crash, and amid the ruins of cynicism, of heartless con- 
tempt, of miserable selfishness, Vittoria Contarini created a new life 
of nobleness, and devotion, and faith. 

The results of sudden conversions are oftentimes still more strange 
than the rapidity of their cause. It frequently happens that the very 


plans and grooves of the old life have to be adapted to the new, 
VOL. XLYI.- 
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and consequently work in a very anomalous manner. It was strangely 
thus in the case of our hero and heroine; all he had sought as the 
realization of his basest devices had become his undisputed possession. 
He was perfectly free, as far as outer hindrances were concerned, to 
eover her lips with fervent kisses as he raised her head in his arms, 
but her face was now veiled with an impervious veil of sanctity, and her 
whole form was wrapped in that same veil. He presently discovered, 
to his great alarm, that blood was oozing slowly from her left side— 
she must have received some hurt from Marco's averted blow. It was 
in vain to summon assistance—the women had all left the house, 
Marietta had fled, the palazzo was deserted by all save a few of his 
men who were left on guard. So it fell to him, as a duty, to tear 
open her dress, to draw aside the coverings from her breast, and 
staunch for the time, as best he might, the cruel wound-—strange 
work for his hands! As far as he could judge, the wound seemed to 
be on the surface, a glancing of the dagger ; further than this, he only 
beheld her devotion aud her nobleness—the warp and woof of the 
sacred veil ;—the beauty of her exquisitely-modelled form, which an 
artist might have worshipped, was veiled by the thickness of that holy 
veil from his eyes. 

* From this point commenced the dilemma of the situation in which 
they were placed. The weight of difficulty fell on his shoulders; her 
condition was one more or less of insensibility—bodily and mental 
exhaustion, allowing small power of thought—but mercifully, in so 
far as she could think at all, she was not tortured by fear or appre- 
hension ; she felt, with surest faith, that in the hands of the man for 
whom she had suffered so much, and whose life she had saved, her 
honour must be as sacred as his own; that he would surely protect 
and guard her in this dark hour of her life; that he must love her 
now with a love worthy of herself. 

This was her feeling—a feeling of perfect assurance—though of 
course not summed up in definite words. 

She was thoroughly justified in her faith; it was, indeed, the 
jealous thought of her honour and reputation which perplexed him 
with sore perplexity. He felt that every moment he remained alone 
with her was a slur upon her fair fame; that he ought in justice to 
leave her forthwith: yet it was equally clear, in the commonest dic- 
tates of humanity, that he could not leave her alone in that house 
under the protection of soldiers and police agents. Equally clear, 
also, that she ought to be conveyed to her own chamber; he could 
easily have carried her in his arms and laid her on her bed, but he 
did not dare to enter that room alone with her. As he gazed upon 
her, he started with horror and disgust at the thought of the venomed 
tongues carping at her fair fame—the vile jeers and innuendoes 
which his protests would be in vain to silence. What was the worth 
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of his word in vindication of a woman’s honour? He, who had 
derided the bare idea with many a scoff and laugh. Egad, he had 
his sword, it should be a fight to the death with the man who dared 
to breathe one word in her disparagement ; and yet, risk his life as he 
might in her vindication, bully as he might, would that be sufficient 
to convince the world of her purity and innocence? But thinking 
did not solve the difficulty, she must be carried to her chamber. Oh, 
that his mother or sister had been at hand, that he might have con- 
fided her to their care asa sacred charge—that he might have poured 
forth to the only two beings who would have listened to him with 
credence, the story of her nobleness, and the story of his new true 
love. But, again, good wishing could not solve the difficulty. He 
was at least resolved not to enter her chamber alone with her; he 
summoned an old soldier into the saloon, a sergeant who belonged to 
the company he had once held; he had done the man some friendly 
service, and the man was now to do him a service which, simple as it 
was, could never be repaid—he was to become the surety of a woman's 
honour. 

Stettenheim raised Vittoria in his arms, and at the same time bade 
the man raise and support her feet, and they carried her to her room 
and laid her on her bed. He carefully adjusted her pillow, and drew 
a coverlid over her, the old soldier standing impassively at his side. 
She asked for water in a low tone, he raised her up and held the glass 
for her to drink, and laid her head once more on the pillow, she 
scarcely heeding his good office, and drew aside the golden hair which 
covered the pillow with its radiance; and head and hair rested in his 
hands as sacredly as the fair head of St. Catherine rests in the 
hands of the angel in that sweet fresco of the gentle artist Bernardino 
Luini, in which the saint is borne to her tomb in the arms of angels. 

He looked upon her for a few moments with remorseful gaze, the 
old soldier standing at his side, and tears rose in his eyes at the sight 
of so much beauty and grandeur wrecked in that stormy contest for 
his safety, and he murmured, with unaccustomed lips, a short prayer 
that from Heaven might be vouchsafed to her that love and tenderness 
of woman which was denied to her on earth. 

He left the room with hurried steps, the old soldier following him 
with greater deliberation. On the very threshold of her chamber he 
met Falkenberg face to face. The Nemesis of his past life was 
destined to pursue him with relentless steps. Through many a path 
of degradation he had, in lightness of heart, dragged’ women to their 
shame; and through such paths was he destined, by the force of 
inevitable circumstances, to drag the woman he worshipped and 
revered—destined by his own acts to heap obloquy and shame upon 
her head—destined to writhe helplessly beneath the imputations cast 
upon her. 
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He shrank with disgust from the cynical smile on Falkenberg's 
countenance. Thank Heaven, the old soldier was behind him. He 
pointed to the man as he emerged from the doorway. 

“We have conveyed the Countess Vittoria Contarini to her room,” 
he said ; and he marked the sentence with an emphasis on the “ we.” 

“One pair of arms might have sufficed for the conveyance of such 
a burden to such a bourn,” rejoined Falkenberg with a jeer. 

Stettenheim mastered his rising indignation. ‘“ What are the 
orders, Falkenberg ?” 

“Your regiment is to hold the fort and act as a reserve. I've just 
seen the General, but I’ve assured him that as we hold the head and 
chief of the conspiracy, a rising need not be apprehended. By the 
way, I mentioned that at my request you had occupied the Palazzc 
Contarini with a company of your men, being the first soldiers I 
could lay hands on. So the little escapade with the fair Countess is 
sufficiently excused by the plea of military service. I am now here 
to superintend a thorough search of the premises. When we have 
finished our task, you are to withdraw your men, as the General con- 
siders that the troops had better be concentrated on the appointed 
positions.” 

Falkenberg spoke in a jaunty, triumphant manner. The fact was, 
before he had left the palazzo with the prisoners, he had succeeded in 
unearthing Pietro, and had learnt, with terror and dismay, the ful 
extent and desperate nature of the conspiracy which was being 
hatched under his very nose, and in some measure in his own office. 
But although the Baron was not a man of great capacity, he was not 
by any means a fool. It was easy enough to affirm that he had been 
cognizant of every move in the adverse game from the very first ; 
and he did make this affirmation with great effrontery and success. 

** It is scarcely possible to tell the truth without some appearance 
of bravado,” said Falkenberg, with an assumed air of self-depreciation ; 
“but the fact is, every staff officer here in Venice owes his life this 
evening tome. The General has in the handsomest manner recog- 
nized the service which my bureau has rendered to the Empire. You 
would scarcely believe, Stettenheim, that I have retained that 
scoundrel Grimani as a spy in my pay—my pay, mind—for the last 
two months ; it’s almost incredible, isn’t it ?” 

“ It is,” rejoined Stettenheim, but he scarcely heeded Falkenberg’s 
words, for all his thoughts were centred in Vittoria’s safety. 

“ At any moment during the last two months,” continued Falken- 
berg, “I could have laid my hands on that arch conspirator—cat and 
mouse, hey ?” 

“ Why the deuce didn’t you open your claws sooner, instead of 
running matters so confoundedly close ?” 

“ Why didn’t I?” rejoined Falkenberg, with a smile of contempt. 
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«“ Why, because I wanted evidence—incontrovertible evidence, mind 
you; nothing less would do. Years ago we were free to whip off people 
at pleasure and lock them up for life, evidence or no evidence; but in 
these days, that infernal English press is always down upon us for 
what it is pleased to call acts of arbitrary despotism, and then all 
Europe sets up a howl. I don’t hesitate to aflirm, on the strength of 
my reputation as an official—and I may, I hope, add, a statesman— 
that the English press, with its absurd cant about liberty of the 
subject, has rendered the art of government fifty per cent. more diffi- 
cult throughout Europe. Evidence, hey ?—according to their wonder- 
ful legal system which favours conspirators and cut-throats——. Come, 
I can give them evidence now—and that evidence will be the death 
of Count Grimani, and the death of the two Contarini to boot.” 

“ Hush, man,” exclaimed Stettenheim with anxiety; “that poor 
girl in the next room, remember.” 

“I beg pardon,” answered Falkenberg with a slight sneer, “I was 
thinking of state policy, not women. Well, and what do you mean to 
do with this fair lady ?” 

“ Place her under the care of some of her countrywomen.” 

“ Easier said than done,” rejoined Falkenberg, “unless you are 
already weary, and want to be quickly rid of her. Why, the city is 
in a ferment—they would tear her to pieces; she must be guarded by 
soldiers; I’m half afraid even the sight of her may provoke an émeute. 
Xgad, that kiss of yours is likely to become a state matter, before we 
arrive at the end of the sequences: the cry is, she has sacrificed her 
honour to the Austrian officer.” 

“It’s a lie!” exclaimed Stettenheim, with an outburst of rage. 

“ Be calm, I beg,” rejoined Falkenberg ; “ I’m merely informing you 
as to the outside cry. Her honour, they say, and her country as 
well.” 

“ Neither, neither,” protested Stettenheim with fervour. ‘“ Neither, 
I swear by all that’s sacred—the purest and noblest woman that ever 
lived—and true to Venice as well. She asked me here to save my 
life. It was I, to my shame, who mistook her motive.” 

“ T am, of course, bound to accept your word,” answered Falkenberg 
with a perceptible smile of incredulity, “ but I tell you, the life of 
Vittoria Contarini is not worth five minutes’ purchase in Venetian 
hands.” 

Falkenberg turned aside to speak to one of his men who had 
entered the saloon. 

Stettenheim was fast failing into despair; he racked his brains to 
‘discover some honourable asylum for the woman he revered and loved— 
some place of safety from the rage of her countrymen. Was there 
any Austrian lady in Venice under whose care she could be placed ? 
Alas, with scarcely any exception, all the Austrian ladies, the wives of 
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the officers and government officials, had, in the serious aspect of 
political affairs, returned to Germany. Stettenheim suddenly remem- 
bered a rumour that the Baroness Falkenberg had delayed her depar- 
ture. In the Baroness, therefore, was centred his last hope of finding 
a German lady to befriend Vittoria; it was not a very bright hope— 
Baroness Falkenberg was more famed for a fierce assertion of virtue 
than for amiability of disposition, or charity of spirit. Added to this, 
Stettenheim had often cast stones of derision at the immaculate re- 
putation of the Baroness, and it was quite possible that some of these 
missiles had wounded the lady’s amour propre. 

“ Well, Stettenheim,” said Falkenberg, after dismissing his officer, 
“as far as we are concerned, our work is finished. Pietro has shown 
my men every hole and corner where documentary evidence might be 
found. We have made one or two small discoveries ; I did not expect 
to find much, for the secret society is cunning enough to work by 
oral communications. We are ready, therefore, to retire as soon as it 
suits you to give the order to the soldiers—the sooner the better, as 
the General is evidently anxious about the concentration of the 
troops.” 

“ But that girl,” murmured Stettenheim. 

“T really can’t advise,” answered Falkenberg drily. 

“She can’t be left here, you say ?” 

“She can’t be left with safety in the hands of the Venetians.” 

“ Every Austrian lady with whom I am well acquainted has left 
Venice,” exclaimed Stettenheim ; ‘I must throw myself on your kind- 
ness and generosity—I must ask you and the Baroness Falkenberg to 
give an asylum for this night at least to that poor girl.” 

“Heavens, sir!” exclaimed Falkenberg with indignation, “do you 
mean to insult my wife ?” 

“I swear she is innocent,” answered Stettenheim very humbly. 
“For mercy’s sake, have some compassion for me! I have assured 
you how utterly I misunderstood the purport of that letter; it was 
written in fervent anxiety to save my life, and my life she has posi- 
tively saved ; have compassion on us both. Remember, if she lives, 
she will one day become my wife. Can I give better proof of her 
innocence and her honour ?” 

“Let me tell you, Colonel von Stettenheim,” said Falkenberg, 
endeavouring to control his irritation, “that I have no desire to 
quarrel with you about a love affair, and I very emphatically protest 
against a quarrel being fastened upon me at a period when my mind 
is burdened with a hundred State anxieties and responsibilities; but I 
tell you plainly, the Countess Vittoria Contarini shall not enter the 
presence of my wife. Scarcely two hours ago, you informed me with 
all possible significance, that this was a return visit—you told me to 
congratulate you on your triumph over the virtue of a Venetian lady, 
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and now you calmly ask me to introduce this very lady to my wife! 
I confess, I do not understand this sort of conduct.” 

“T have given my word for her innocence,” protested Stettenheim 
in a tone of despair. 

“Your word for a woman’s honour!” rejoined Falkenberg, infusing 
as much sarcasm as he dared into his voice. ‘ Well, I have accepted 
it—I am bound to accept the word of an officer and a gentleman, but 
more than that I am not bound to do, and more than that I will not 
do. I wait for your command to the soldiers,” he added, with official 
punctilio ; “ your escort is necessary for our safety.” 

So all hope of refuge at the hands of Falkenberg was at an end. 
The field of choice was growing very narrow; from the Venetians, 
scorn, contempt, and death—from his own compatriots, scorn and con- 
tempt. Two asylums only offered themselves—both safe as regarded 
personal safety, but in one alone would her fair fame be secure; it 
was a hard choice to make, but the last consideration was paramount 
—a prison. The cruel threat of his anger was now forced upon him 
by his despair—her honour would at least be secured by iron bars. 

“Baron Falkenberg, you have refused all friendly help to this poor 
girl,” 

“ We have fully discussed that point, sir,” interrupted Falkenberg. 

“T cease to address you as a friend,” continued Stettenheim; “I 
address you as an official of the Empire. I denounce the Countess 
Vittoria Contarini as an aider and abettor of this conspiracy against 
Austrian authority.” 

“ What do you say ?” exclaimed Falkenberg with astonishment. 

“T denounce the Countess Vittoria Contarini !” 

“This woman that you—pardon me.” A threatening glance from 
Stettenheim cut short Falkenberg’s words. 

“Do your duty, sir—arrest her !” 

“ What evidence ?” exclaimed Falkenberg. 

* At the proper time I shall be able to prove cognizance and com- 
plicity.” 

“gad !” exclaimed Falkenberg, “if I had my will, some of these 
fine lady conspirators should smart for it.” 

Stettenheim shuddered at Falkenberg’s words. “No violence,” he 
exclaimed, losing all self-control, “or, by God! e 

“Spare your threats, sir—that cursed English press F 

“Thank God for it !” rejoined Stettenheim. ‘‘ Arrest her, I say— 
her life will be safe in a prison; ill use her, you dare not.” 

“TI understand you at last,” exclaimed Falkenberg with a sneer. 
“‘So—so, another attempt to cast your dilemma upon me. I refuse 
to arrest this lady.” 

“ At your peril,” rejoined Stettenheim. 

“Don’t dictate to me, sir,’ answered Falkenberg with hauteur. 
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“T have received special instructions from Vienna not to arrest women 
for political offences, unless under very special circumstances. An 
arrest of this woman would probably cause an émeute. I choose to 
exercise my discretion—I refuse the arrest! Come, sir,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘as you compel me to assume a peremptory tone, I desire the 
escort of your men forthwith.” 

And now the acceptance of that final refuge was forced upon him, 
against the bare thought of which his soul had revolted with abhor- 
rence—the refuge of shame and dishonour, which he had striven by 
every desperate means in his power to evade—the barrack-room—his 
own chamber in the barracks. Aye, and brought thither in such 
secrecy as might avoid an open contravention of military rules, and 
yet with unavoidable publicity—with innuendoes and scoffs—thither, 
where women worthy of shame and degradation, had been greeted by 
shame and degradation—thither, to such an asylum of disgrace, was 
this woman of his true love to be conveyed—the woman he honoured 
with the highest honour and reverence, holding her worthy, in her 
spotless innocence, of the ministration of angels. 

Stettenheim, without making any reply to Falkenberg, gave the 
order for the soldiers to hold themselves in readiness to leave the 
palazzo. It was necessary to pass some twenty yards across a small 
piazza to the canal; a crowd of angry and excited Venetians had 
gathered in front of the palace, women as well as men. Angry cries 
of imprecation on Vittoria, verifying but too truly Falkenberg’s state- 
ment, were audible in the saloon. The soldiers were directed to clear 
a space to the water, and with some difficulty the crowd was forced 
back. As soon as the lieutenant in command had reported that 
matters were prepared, Stettenheim addressed Falkenberg and the 
lieutenant in words of marked significance. 

“T request you, gentlemen, to remain in this room while I enter 
the chamber of the Countess Vittoria Contarini.” 

He knocked for admission at the door ; no answer was given, and 
after a short pause he entered, leaving the door wide open. Vittoria 
had scarcely moved since he left the room: physical prostration and 
insensibility, rather than sleep; there was evidence of fever, too, when 
he touched her hand. He fell on his knees at her bedside, and whis- 
pered in her ear the terrible position in which they were both placed. 
She did not seem to be able to give heed to his words, but he did tell 
her—he could not refrain from giving utterance to the feelings that 
burnt at his heart—he did tell her, that his life from thenceforth was 
dedicated to her, that his love was so strong, that one day it would be 
able to vindicate her honour from all reproach ; that the sole object of 
his life would be gratitude to her for the life she had saved. 

“Oh, Vittoria!” he cried with fervour, “through evil report and 
sore calumny, shielded by my love, which your sacrifice has made pure 
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and noble—to honour, and reverence, and noble reputation. Come, 
dearest, you can believe in me.” 

She could not follow his words, but believe in him she could; she 
let him raise her from her bed, let him enfold her in his cloak, and so, 
half supported, half carried, he led her to the door of her chamber. 
Significant smiles gathered on the half-averted faces of the two men 
who were waiting for them in the saloon, but he alone felt; the 
bitterness ; she was unconscious of everything but her faith in him. 

Across the piazza to the water, with the howling crowd cursing her 
as a traitress to the Venetian cause, and almost forcing in the line of 
the soldiers in their mad fury—missiles flung at them both, but he 
warded off all danger from her—and worse than missiles, one loath- 
some word of disgrace, hissed and shrieked by women and men. He 
drew the cloak over her head to hush the accursed sound from her 
ears, but he himself writhed beneath that word of shame cast on her 
innocence ; and so they gained the gondola in safety, though the 
soldiers had a hard matter to stem an ugly rush of the crowd on the 
water steps. 

At last, safely away from the narrow water streets, into the open 
water! Oh, the balmy sweetness of the night! and Venice, that city 
of inherent fascination and romance, fittest scene for love’s background, 
and a glorious Italian moon in all its fulness of glory, fit light to 
illuminate love’s illusions, and the gentle swing of the gondola, and 
lulling music of soft ripple at the prow. Many a light word had he 
whispered, and many a false vow had he uttered in past hours like the 
present. Vittoria lay almost insensible in his arms, and he clasped 
her burning hand in his, but now the words he spoke came from the 
depths of the heart, and not from the throat, and the false vows were 
changed to earnest prayers. Marvellous change from the life of cyn- 
icism to the life of faith ; and strange did it seem to him as he looked 
down on her fair pale face, with all the marks of painful combat on 
her brow, lying in the unrest of exhaustion on his bosom: passing 
strange, that the girl to whom he had offered the deepest insult should 
be the only being in the world who had perfect faith in his sincerity 
and honour; and beautiful as was her face even in its distress and 
weariness, far more ,beautiful in his new feelings was the noble spirit 
dwelling beneath the beauty of her countenance, and beneath the 
depth of her glorious eyes. It seemed, indeed, that she must be some 
bright being of old legend, compelled to assume human form ; for so 
highly did he estimate her character, that he could scarcely believe 
she was really a woman—a woman to love and reverence—hard even 
in his new faith, to attribute such excellence to womanhood. Very 
strange, also, to look back from the present to the past—that past, 
long, long past—and yet in the ordering of time little more than two 
hours past ; but emotion can count a year in a heart-heat, and many a 
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heart-heat had there been in that progress from cynicism to faith, from 
contempt to unbounded admiration. 

And so they arrived, in due course, safely at the barrack ; and then 
the final consummation of all disgrace—she was conveyed half-secretly 
to his chamber and laid upon his bed. Two German women, soldiers’ 
wives, women unworthy of entering her presence—but at least they 
were women—came and watched her ; into their care did he solemnly 
commend her, with promises of lavish payment; and the regimental 
surgeon presently came, under protest, to afford medical assistance. 
Stettenheim waited outside his own chamber door, pacing up and down 
the corridor with the greatest anxiety to learn the medical report, and 
he prayed earnestly for the woman he loved, using unwonted prayers 
furbished up from the old store chambers of childish memory, and 
according in their innocence with her purity. At last the doctor left 
the room. He shook his head gravely. “The wound was nothing— 
but fever, the brain—they must hope for the best, but he feared the 
reason might be affected.” When the doctor saw the tears rush into 
Stettenheim’s eyes, and marked the look of despair in his countenance, 
and the tremor which shot through his whole frame, he marvelled 
greatly. “This man really loves,” he said to himself. “A thousand 
pities that love and shame should be linked together.” 

And so it came to pass, that from first to last, in the course of 
about two hours, more or less, first one person and then another came 
to believe in Vittoria’s shame; and finally, throughout the whole city 
of Venice, there only remained one being who believed in her virtue, 
and purity, and nobleness—the man, who, at the commencement of 
those very two hours, had striven to accomplish her degradation, the 
man, whose life she had redeemed, and rendered worthy of her own 
noble love. 


CHAPTER X. 
LOVE, A PRIEST. 


THE conversion having been achieved, it becomes us to look for its 
fruits. Many more coals of fire were heaped upon the head of 
Stettenheim than were necessary to ensure the endurance of his 
repentance ; at any rate, there was no danger of backsliding; but it 
must not be supposed that the conversion of such & man was an easy 
affair. On the contrary, it was a very difficult conversion ; it had 
needed the full powers of that great principle of self-sacrifice to be 
called into play—not merely asserted as a principle, but actually em- 
bodied in practice. The whole process would be perfectly intelligible 
to the meanest capacity, if it had proceeded by the theological route. 
The preacher had spoken, and, behold, the sinner was instantaneously 
converted. It is difficult to trace the parallel lines of analogy when 
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they lie buried beneath surface divergencies ; it is difficult to under- 
stand how a young girl, in her dazzling beauty, should be clothed with 
the powers of priest or preacher, nay, should have been triumphant in 
her ministration, when eloquence would have been powerless, and 
earnestness answered by a sneer or a scoff. Nor would allegory help 
us by its embodiment, for the Mrs. Theology of painter or sculptor is 
a dame of severe aspect, with eyes regardless of earth, and upturned 
to heaven, certainly not a young girl capable of all the bright enjoy- 
ment of life, steeped in all the attractiveness of girlhood, ready enough, 
in happy moments, to whirl enthusiastically in the deux temps, or 
play indefatigably at Badminton ; and yet, on the theory of providen- 
tial intervention for the salvation of sinners, Vittoria Contarini, when 
she was dragged by the officers, amid jest and banter, into the pre- 
sence of Stettenheim, was a far apter instrument for the purpose of 
conversion than a preacher of the severe stamp of John Knox or 
Calvin, for she actually succeeded where the preacher would have had 
very slender chance of success ; nay, would, in all probability, have 
been summarily ejected from the room—but the methods of conversion 
are manifold, and grace runs in unexpected channels, 

Most marked of all the results of Stettenheim’s conversion was the 
terrible earnestness of his new life; the poco cwrante spirit of the 
past was cast out of his soul—the pleasant sedative of the old scoff 
had entirely lost its soothing power. He paced to and fro in an 
agony of suspense near his chamber door; for a few days it was a 
question of life or death ; one woman more or less, according to the 
old scepticism; but in his new faith, one woman only in the whole 
world. Strangely enough, the idea of Vittoria dwelt no longer in his 
mind as a splendid image of physical beauty ; he now thought of her 
as a being fit for noblest love, in whom the great virtues of devotion, 
and undaunted bravery, and self-sacrifice were embodied. 

At last, the doctors gave hopes that her life would be spared—but 
her reason ; that was their great anxiety. Very deep was the despair 
of the man who had hitherto only estimated women for form and face, 
at the fear lest the beautiful soul should desert its tenement—that the 
body should indeed live, while the woman he now loved should die. 

So Vittoria, all unconscious as she was, ruled her lover from her 
sick bed. He watched her, from time to time, in an agony of despon- 
dency ; the face was still very fair and lovely, even in illness, but the 
woman he loved no longer stood revealed in the gateway of the eyes, 
in the manifold expressions of the face, or in the sympathetic inflexions 
of the voice—a blank, unmeaning, unconscious gaze was drawn, as a 
veil, betwixt her and the outer world. Oh, God! was Vittoria still 
behind that veil? Very wonderful were the teachings which love 
taught to Stettenheim—a man of action, a warrior, a beau sabreur— 
it forced him to sit still and think of deep things. The mysteries of 
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body and soul were unrolled before his eyes—literally, con amore was 
the study. Many were the painful, heart-rending doubts and queries 
of his psychological inquiry. Would a healing of the fine tissues of 
the brain yield Vittoria back again to him? or had she really gone 
away to that bourn whence no traveller returns, leaving him, as if in 
mockery, that fair body which had once been his only desire? or as 
long as life lasted, would the liying soul be imprisoned in that living 
body—locked away as Ariel in the cleft pine, denied all power of out- 
ward manifestation, all power of intercourse with the world through 
the medium of the senses—a soul buried in a fair body—a living soul 
in a living coffin ? 

Yes, they believed she would get well, but the mind they feared— 
yes, as lovely as ever, but, alas! the mind. Oh, fearful thought, he 
would be able to clasp her in his arms—that fair form, heart and 
pulses beating with life; but she, the woman he loved, would be far 
away from him, as far away as if her soul rested in Heaven and her 
body lay at peace in the blessed earth! Oh, heart-rending thought, 
that seeing, she would never see him, and hearing, she would never 
hear his words! Oh, great God! he cried in his anguish and despair, 
somewhere or somehow, a time must come, if never on earth, then 
certainly in Heaven, when he would be able to declare how much he 
loved her and reverenced her, and she would be able to ‘now the 
truth of his words. We must remember that Vittoria’s lover was no 
student of the midnight lamp, no poet of fine fancies, no ascetic 
nursed on thin abstractions, but a man who had deliberately made the 
sensual his treasure-house; and this girl, by the sheer power of her 
nobleness, a nobleness in the light of which her splendid physical 
beauty paled away, was absolutely dragging him from earth to 
heaven. 

Many a weary hour did he watch at her bedside, with her listless 
hand clasped in his, gazing anxiously on her unconscious eyes, waiting 
and praying for the return of the woman he loved; and many a time 
did.he leave her room in despair, fearing her return was hopeless. 
At last one day she suddenly burst into tears, and then for a moment 
Vittoria came back; her eyes were once more lighted by the soul— 
she recognised him, and she smiled on him with a sweet smile. In- 
voluntarily he started forward; but in the moment, before his arms 
were outstretched, she had fled, and the blank gaze filled her eyes 
once more, and the smile died away into vacancy. But, thank God! 
Vittoria was behind the veil! He fell on his knees, and burst into 
tears; aye, and from the very depths of his heart. Nevertheless, the 
fact on the face of it is very anomalous, nay, even absurd—this beaw 
sabreur, this haughty martinet of the parade-ground, this social 
sceptic, on his knees before an unconscious woman, this Don Giovanni 
in tears—a sensualist weeping over a woman's soul! Well, there are 
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very strange sights to be seen, when people go “behind the scenes” 
of the human heart. 

At the earliest possible moment, Stettenheim had written a letter 
to his sister at Vienna, praying her to come at all cost and nurse 
Vittoria, and, more than nurse, vindicate Vittoria’s character by her 
presence. It was a great boon to ask, for the Countess von Rosen 
had young children to leave, and her husband was with Benedek’s 
army ; but Stettenheim’s letter, which declared the whole truth, was 
irresistible ; and the Countess came, notwithstanding great difficulties, 
for the roads to Italy were blocked with troops and munitions of war, 
and there was a delay of many days before the journey could be 
accomplished. The Countess assumed her duties of nurse with the 
greatest enthusiasm ; she was a woman of loving heart, and she felt 
that Vittoria had striven to save her brother’s life at a fearful cost; 
she was also a woman of great goodness and picty, and she felt that 
Vittoria had wrought an entire change in her brother's life; so, for 
the first time in her existence, Vittoria was loved with the full love 
and tenderness of a true woman’s heart. 

Fortified by his sister’s presence, Stettenheim addressed himself to 
the difficult task of vindicating Vittoria’s character to her father and 
brother. As in his sister's case, he trusted to an absolute truth of 
jot and tittle, and the full measure of truth stood him in good stead ; 
the two men in their prison came to believe as well in Vittoria’s inno- 
cence as in her patriotism and fealty to Venice ; they bitterly repented, 
with many tears, the hasty work of curse and dagger; and with death 
imminent—they had been tried by court-martial and condemned to 
death—they blessed Stettenheim for his devotion to Vittoria, and they 
solemnly confided her to his care. Nor was Grimani less generous to 
his rival and foe. 

In the first moment of Stettenheim’s enthusiastic recognition of 
Vittoria’s devotion, he had sworn to save the lives of Count Contarini 
and Marco, even at the cost of his own life. He did not shrink from 
the serious consequences of his oath. When the charmed circle is 
once entered, there is a strange contagion in the principle of self- 
sacrifice, and self casts off selfishness at the magic touch. The man 
who had hitherto only sought the profit of his own pleasure and well- 
being, now sought no other object but devotion to the woman he 
loved. He had had large objects in his heart, but she had replaced 
them all—some honourable ones; he was a soldier, he had loved his. 
profession, and had been very eager for its laurels, but the largest of 
all objects of his heart had been “self”; and now he was ready to lay 
down reputation, and self, and life itself, so that he might be worthy 
of the love of that girl who lay helpless and unconscious, amid disgrace 
and shame, in his barrack-room. 

Stettenheim’s generous purpose was fraught with serious difficulties ; 
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the bureaucratic section at Vienna was greatly proud of Falkenberg’s 
complete success in the discovery and prompt discomfiture of the plot. 
It was, in fact, a triumphant assertion of the great bureaucratic prin- 
ciple—Venice had been preserved to Austria; admittedly under Pro- 
vidence, but red-tape and dockets had been manifestly the appointed 
medium of interposition. Falkenberg’s undoubted claims to the highest 
civil distinction were loudly advocated by his official friends, and he 
accordingly received a decoration equivalent in all respects to our 
highest civil honours. Then arose the question as to the punishment 
to be meted to the conspirators. Certainly death, said the bureau- 
cratic section; the powers of red-tape and dockets must be enforced 
by a severe example; these men were guilty upon evidence which 
all Europe must admit: let the law therefore take its course. 
Stettenheim strove as best he might against this powerful party, 
using to the utmost all the court influence he possessed; he wrote 
the most anxious letters to his mother at Vienna, imploring her to 
leave no stone unturned on the side of mercy. Alas! all his efforts 
were in vain—the order was issued for the execution of the condemned 
men. 

And now there only remained the one desperate chance of effecting 
an escape through the bribery of jailers, with the almost certainty of 
ultimate discovery, and the attendant forfeiture of honour and even 
life ; but still Stettenheim held by his oath. 

Day by day, Vittoria’s recovery progressed. Perhaps love was the 
best nurse and doctor—the soul wandered back at fitful intervals. 
One day, and it was a hopeful sign, Vittoria recognised a new face in 
the Countess von Rosen; it troubled her at first, but when she was 
told that her nurse was the sister of Maximilian von Stettenheim, she 
was greatly comforted, and she manifested evident satisfaction at the 
loving attention which the Countess lavished upon her. Stettenheim’s 
voice, however, was the magic voice; with the lowest tone, a whisper 
even, he could summon back the soul to the senseless eyes, and the 
worn face would respond with a smile of happiness. Not that she was 
as yet conscious of very much, or able to remember very much ; her 
soul had been only able to snatch from the locked chambers of 
memory the one precious thought of his love. Thank God, if only 
that—she could now both see him and hear his voice; but when 
he tried to tell her of other things—of the forgiveness, for instance, 
of her father and Marco, of their repentance and sorrow—the coun- 
tenance grew perplexed, and the light of the soul gradually faded 
from -her eyes—responsive only to the fervent utterances of his 
love. 

“Oh, Max!” cried his sister to him one day—they had both been 
watching at Vittoria’s bedside, and women love to improve every occa- 
sion with a moral—* God has given the soul of that sweet girl into 
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your keeping; devoted love can alone save mind and reason. Oh, 
brother mine,” she added in solemn tones, “ I know you will be 
faithful to this holy charge ;” and the Countess kissed his forehead, 
her tears falling on his upraised face. She did not know the terrible 
perplexity that troubled her brother’s mind. He knew that his life 
was Vittoria’s life, and yet he was about to risk his life, which was 
hers, in the effort to save her father and brother. Better let them 
die, and live for her. Oh, sad dilemma! nay, better, at all cost, to 
be true to his oath; her soul was in God’s hand; but if she ever re- 
covered, how could he stand in her presence conscious of a broken 
oath ? 

Count Contarini and Marco had earnestly prayed Stettenheim to 
allow them to see Vittoria before they died; it was a great risk, not 
perhaps so much as regarded bodily health—her strength had been 
greatly restored under the devoted care of the Countess von Rosen, 
but the mind still remained in a shattered state; Stettenheim felt, 
however, that a dying request ought not to be lightly refused. 

It was accordingly arranged that Vittoria was, if possible, to be con- 
ducted to the prison on the morning appointed for the execution. Two 
hopes still remained to Stettenheim; his mother was to make one 
final appeal to the Empress, and a reprieve might arrive at the last 
moment. So much for legitimate effort. With regard to the plan for 
an escape as a final resource, Stettenheim had ascertained, from an 
old custodian of the cells of the “ Piombi,” where the prisoners were 
confined, that a certain cell communicated by a secret staircase pass- 
ing behind the great council chamber beneath, and so downwards to 
the water. This passage had been long overlooked, and indeed the 
“ Piombi” was only occupied as a prison, owing to stress of prison 
accommodation, by reason of the numerous arrests which had been 
made in the city. The custodian was an Italian, so Stettenheim had 
very little trouble in purchasing his silence; the next difficulty was 
with the jailer, a German official. This man was utterly ignorant of 
the existence of the secret staircase, and by dint of excuses as to the 
convenience of the cell for three prisoners, supported by heavy bribes, 
Stettenheim contrived to induce the jailer to shift the three prisoners 
into the desired cell. 

At this point a new difficulty arose; as the period for the execution 
approached, all opportunities of communicating with the prisoners 
were, through the jealous watchfulness of Falkenberg, greatly re- 
stricted ; Stettenheim had thus been unable to disclose the secret of 
escape, and, to his dismay, the jailer, on whom he had counted for 
assistance, was suddenly removed, and an old soldier of tried fidelity, 
appointed in his place, with strict directions to hold the prisoners in 
frequent inspection through a sliding flap in the door of the cell. 

It was so far fortunate that Stettenheim had been appointed to the 
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military command of the prison on the day of the execution ; but the 
custody of the prisoners rested absolutely with the civil authorities, 
Stettenheim had a perfect right to walk up to the cell door, beyond that 
limit, however, he was powerless. Written communication with the 
prisoners was strictly interdicted, unless the document bore the official 
seal of the police bureau, in evidence of previous examination. Stet- 
tenheim had written the secret of escape on a slip of paper, and fata} 
as were the consequences which discovery would entail upon him, he 
was, in his absorbing love for Vittoria, prepared to sacrifice his life in 
the attempt to redeem his oath... 

But, alas! how to convey that paper to the prisoners? He paced 
up and down the antechamber to the condemned cell, racking his 
brain for some expedient, but the jailer stood like a statue, stolidly 
gazing through the sliding trap. A strange spectacle for gods and 
men, as the saying goes—fooled at last by a woman—the veriest 
puppet of one of those despised toys. What, a gallant soldier conceive 
a desperate act of treason, involving death and shame? And all for 
the love of a woman. Surely a little wholesome cynicism would have 
cured the madness—a dazed, half-witted girl; let her go her way, a 
lunatic asylum if need be. Why, there were hundreds of handsome 
women, with souls thoroughly adapted for the sensual enjoyment of 
life, ready enough to give him welcome. Then vive la joie! No, 
alack, women and the wine-cup could not save him—the allurement 
of self-sacrifice was too strong ; that pleasant debonair monitor, “ self,” 
clothed in vestments couleur de rose—that hitherto faithful “self,” 
with prudent counsellings of safety, and delightful ease and pleasure, 
slunk away from the countenance of that stern beauty, clothed in sorry 
garments, but “all glorious within.” How those aforesaid Pagan gods 
would have laughed at the notion over their nectar cups—the self- 
sacrifice of a man for the sake of a woman. 

Men certainly laughed and wondered at Stettenheim’s altered state. 
Lieutenant Platten, for example, had been a very earnest scholar in 
his Colonel’s school of philosophy, and he was fairly bewildered.’ After 
the performance of certain military duties, Platten had joined com- 
panionship with Stettenheim in the antechamber. 

“ Ah, Platten, what's the last telegram from Germany ?” exclaimed 
Stettenheim, by way of relief from his painful thoughts. 

** Worse and worse, Colonel; there’s no doubt Marshal Benedek’s 
retreat is an utter rout. I declare it’s more than flesh and blood can 
endure, to be tied down here among these Venetian curs without 
one chance of striking a blow for the Emperor.” 

“For mercy’s sake, Platten,” answered Stettenheim with a sigh, 
“don’t mention that thought, it half drives me mad; those men who 
lie there, still and cold on the hill-side at Sadowa—vwell, it’s a defeat, 
but their death is glorious! For them, each fatal bullet is wreathed 
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in a crown of honour. Enough of that; you are in command of the 
firing party to-day ?” 

“Oh, accursed work,” exclaimed Platten, “an executioner !” 

“It’s your duty—and your duty may yet call you to harder work,” 
rejoined Stettenheim in low tones. ‘ Pshaw, those men in that dun- 
geon yonder are Venetians, we are Austrians; their hatred, their 
defiance, and their scorn, will support them to the last—death from 
the bullets of an enemy. Come, come, Platten, the death of a patriot 
is not terrible, but think you how fearful must be death from the 
bullets of your own countrymen !” 

“The death of a traitor, you mean,” exclaimed Platten. 

“ Aye, the death of a traitor!” rejoined Stettenheim with a shudder. 
“ His last gaze fixed on the faces of friends—maybe the very men he 
has fought with, shoulder to shoulder, on the battle-field. It’s a fear- 
ful thought, a fearful thought ;’ and Stettenheim turned away to 
conceal his emotion. 

“ Any chance that these men will be reprieved ?” asked Platten. 

“T dare not hope it,” responded Stettenheim, “ but still there is 
hope; my mother was to have an interview with the Empress this 
very day. Heaven knows, l’ye moved every power at Vienna.” 

‘You will pardon me, Colonel, but with regard to these prisoners, 
I really confess that I have no great sympathy with them ; it was a 
very cruel, and at the same time a very hopeless plot. Come now, 
confess ; but for that girl’s sake you would not have made these efforts.” 

“T do not deny it,” answered Stettenheim. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Platten, ‘I would not take the matter so 
seriously to heart; these love episodes of a man’s life, they lightly 
come and go—why, I’ve learnt that very philosophy from your own 
lips. I thought that love was the passion of a fleeting hour.” 

“T thought so too,” replied Stettenheim, in a grave voice. 

‘* Well,” rejoined Platten, eager to enforce the argument. 

“Well,” interrupted the Colonel with vehemence, ‘it was a false 
thought! Love is a thing of terrible endurance—stronger than all 
else—stronger than honour—stronger than shame—stronger than 
the fear of death. My philosophy has been scattered to the winds, I 
know the truth now. Happy for you, if you learn it less bitterly than 
Ihave. Oh! thrice happy, if you learn it from the happiness of her 
you love. I have learnt it from the random babble of fevered lips— 
from a mind shattered by anguish and despair—from the struggle of 
feeble life in the eager grasp of death; that’s been my rough school- 
.ing in love this week past, Platten.” 

An orderly entered with a telegram, which he placed in the Colonel’s 
hand. Stettenheim with trembling fingers tore open the cover; he 
glanced anxiously at the paper, and then, with a look of despair, 
crushed it in his hand. 
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“A fresh disaster in Germany?” inquired Platten, with deep con- 
cern. 

“No!” answered Stettenheim briefly ; “it’s a final negative to all 
hope of a reprieve.” And now the fatal step must be taken—he 
must turn traitor to save their lives. Once more the fearful thought 
of a traitor’s death and shame flashed through his brain, but he did 
not flinch from his purpose; he approached the jailer, he hoped to 
gain admission to the cell by an assumed air of command. “I desire 
to see the prisoners.” 

“Colonel,” answered the jailer, respectfully but firmly, “I am 
forbidden to open this door unless upon a written order from the 
governor.” 

“T am military commandant here,” answered Stettenheim. 

“My orders, Colonel, are from Baron Falkenberg. I dare not 
disobey.” 

“Enough, you do your duty,” rejoined Stettenheim, haughtily ; 
“ here is the Baron !” 

Falkenberg entered the ante-chamber in all the elation of his new 
honours. 

“ Falkenberg !” exclaimed Stettenheim. 

“ One moment, Colonel,” replied Falkenberg, “I must inspect the 
prisoners. ‘This old building makes the most unsatisfactory prison we 
have in Venice, but we are so cursedly pressed for room just now ;” 
and Falkenberg peered anxiously through the sliding flap. 

“To my surprise,” said Stettenheim, “I have been refused admis- 
sion to the prisoners.” 

“The jailer has only obeyed his orders,’ answered Falkenberg. 
“No person is to be admitted to the cell while these men remain 
under the civil authority—in half an hour they will be rendered into 
your custody.” 

“Surely,” persisted Stettenheim in mortified tone, “you will not 
refuse my request.” 

“ Colonel,” answered Falkenberg drily, “in this matter I have no 
option ; my orders are from the Governor of Venice.” 

“But that unfortunate girl,” urged Stettenheim, “the Countess 
Vittoria Contarini, surely you will not refuse her the boon of one 
last farewell—it would be inhuman at this hour of death.”, 

“T dare not grant it,” replied Falkenberg decisively ; “ besides, let 
me tell you, it’s scarcely mercy she should see them.” 

“That's my affair, Falkenberg ; I demand a pass on her behalf.” 

“Colonel von Stettenheim,” answered Falkenberg, with all the. 
irritation of ruflied official dignity, “you have already interfered far 
too much in this matter. I protest against the civil authorities of 
the Empire being held at the beck and call of some Venetian lady that 
Colonel von Stettenheim has chogen to take under his protection.” 
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“Baron Falkenberg,” replied Stettenheim, striving to master his 
rising indignation, “ this is not a time for a fracas between us, but in 
my presence no man shall breathe a light word against that noble 
girl—you know well enough that she is under the protection of my 
sister.” 

“Pardon me,” answered Falkenberg, awed by Stettenheim’s manner, 
“T merely vindicate my authority from interference.” After giving 
emphatic directions to the jailer to keep a strict watch on the pri- 
soners, Falkenberg withdrew. 

An orderly entered and informed Stettenheim that Vittoria waited 
below. He gave directions for her to be conducted to him. He 
then turned to Platten and addressed him with anxious words: “ You 
must help me now, Platten—I may never make such another request ; 
fly to the Governor of Venice, and obtain an order for Vittoria’s ad- 
mission to the cell; she will remain here on the spot till you return. 
I know I can trust you—I know you will not fail me.” 

“JT will not fail,” answered Platten, resolutely, and he hurried to 
fulfil his mission. 

Stettenheim felt that in the keeping of his oath it would probably 
be the last time he should ever see Vittoria. ‘ Ah,” he murmured, 
in the depth of his anguish, “at last a woman to worship and 
esteem, and I must lose her. Oh, bitter retribution! lesson learnt 
too late. Vision of a better life, my life redeemed by her—blessed 
vision, seen but to vanish as a dream. Not self and selfish love, for 
death stands close at hand—-self-sacrifice for love—a traitor’s death, 
but a noble woman’s love.” 

Vittoria was led in resting wearily on the arm of the orderly. It 
pained Stettenheim to see how sadly weak and worn she looked, and 
still more painful was the dull, purposeless expression which rested on 
her countenance. He drew her tenderly to him, and the orderly 
left them together. 

“ My poor child, how much this effort has tried you!” 

“Oh, quite well, quite well!” she murmured. “Where is Colonel 
von Stettenheim ? I wish to see him.” 

Oh, God, that he should have to leave her in all her sad weakness 
of mind and body ! 

“Don’t you know me, Vittoria ?” he asked in painful tones. 

" She gazed at him for a few moments, and the feeble spark of recog- 
nition burst into light. : 

“Oh, yes, yes; how foolish of me,” she answered, “it was only for 
the moment. Faces glide away so strangely from my mind. Let me 
take your hand; when I grasp your hand all goes well, and I feel 
quite strong. It was a fearful time, and I’ve not recovered yet—oh, 
so very very fearful! My memory seemed utterly lost, only one recol- 
lection of a whole life remained unbroken—the thought of your love, 
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I could cling to that—to that alone, amid the whirling chaos; oh, 
sweet consolation ! it saved me from madness and despair, and led me 
back at last to peace and calm. You do love me still? Oh, Max! 
say. you love me. The words lull away all pain, and build up the 
shattered thoughts.” 

The whole life of a soul was breathed into those words, “say, you 
love me.” 

“Ido love you, Vittoria; you know I love you.” 

“ T do know it,” she answered, fervently, “‘ your wife, my husband. 
Oh, Max, those words mean happiness—happiness, though all else be 
sad and dark; sunshine for our lives, sunshine! But why this 
gloomy place? why bring me here?” she asked, gazing around with 
troubled glance. 

“Tt is their prison. Alas! there is no hope of a reprieve.” 

“ A reprieve! what reprieve f” she inquired in tones of bewildered 
surprise. 

“They are doomed to die,” he answered. 

“To die! death! why talk of death? No, no, I cannot die now! 
you love me, I cannot die ;’ and she clung to him with desperate 
grasp, as if indeed death were striving to tear her from him. 

“I speak of your father and brother, Vittoria.” . 

“My father,” she exclaimed, in terror. “I recollect now. Oh, 
that fearful curse ; it rings in my ears, tears my very brain.” She 
buried her head in his bosom. “ All is dark again!” 

“They have forgiven you, dearest,” he answered, soothingly ; 
“they know your innocence. I have tried so often to make you 
remember that you are forgiven.” 

“ Forgiven!” she exclaimed ; “then all’s well.” But it was only 
too evident that she did not comprehend his words. ‘“ Let’s go, Max, 
1 can’t breathe here. Where did you say we are to live? that castle 
by the river—I forget names, but the joy of the thought remains—it 
was your home; they would love me—it was your home; you would 
be at my side. Ob, Max!” she exclaimed, and her voice changed 
from exultation to sad earnestness, “pray for me as you love me: 
pray that the thick darkness may never cover my soul again ; that 
the one ray of light, your love, which pierced the darkness, may"never 
be quenched.” 

“You are better now, dearest ; you will soon grow stronger, and 
then-- ----” 

“ And then I shall awake,” she answered, quickly. ‘“ Your love is 
only a sweet dream now; I shall awake and behold its devotion and 
truth. Oh, blessed Mary!” she cried in piteous, beseeching tones, 
“listen to my prayer! When I gaze on him, give the light of know- 
ledge to my eyes; when I hear his voice, quicken the thought of him 
in my soul.” 
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And he must lose her! Still clinging to him, she whispered in his 
ear in fervent words, “If my soul drifts away into that dark nothing 
—hold me in your arms; whisper your name in my ear—don’t weary ; 
and through Our Lady’s merciful love, that sweet word, like a magic 
cord, will draw me back to consciousness and memory, and the blank 
gaze of my eyes will be filled with your image, and I shall be saved, 
a living soul in a living body. Promise P 

Her eyes seemed to gather life and strength from his eyes, and for 
the moment almost all her old beauty returned. Then let them die, 
and let him live for her. But the allurement of self-sacrifice drew 
him away even from the woman he loved. 

“ Vittoria, you must strive to make one great effort; you can save 
their lives. Mareo——” 

“ Marco!” she echoed, with readier perception. 

“Your brother Marco, your father, you can save their lives.” 

“Their lives! How ’” 

‘* They are going to admit you to the cell. Give this slip of paper 
to your father. It contains directions for opening a trap-door which 
leads by a secret staircase to a door on the canal. A gondola is in 
readiness. Courage, and their lives will be saved. ‘The attempt must 
not be made until I give a signal. I shall cry aloud the words ‘ good 
heart ! good heart!’ Remember, you have only to give this paper to 
your father or Marco—you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly.” And she concealed the paper in her 
bosom. 

Platten entered with the order. ‘No time to be lost,” he ex- 
claimed hurriedly. “The troops are forming ; I must be back to my 
post.” 

“Come then, dearest,” exclaimed Stettenheim ; ‘‘ nay, one kiss,” and 
he pressed his lips to hers. “Our last kiss,” he thought; ‘their 
lives saved, but my death! You will go, dearest?” he asked her 
tenderly. 

“Go! Oh, Max,” she cried, with fervour, “I would go with you 
to the end of the world.” 

He led her to the cell-door, and gave the order to the jailer, who 
unlocked the door in obedience to the mandate. 

“Enter, dearest,” said Stettenheim. “No time to be lost.” 

“You will go with me, Max ?’ 

“Impossible !”’ 

“TI dare not go alone! Oh, Max, when I leave you, that darkness 
comes over my mind, that fearful confusion returns.” 

“You must make the effort,” he answered in despair. “ Recollect 
what I have said. Go, for Heaven’s sake.” 

Tn his anxiety he almost thrust her through the door. The jailer, 
in his jealous caution, only held the door “halt open; he locked it 
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immediately “upon Vittoria’s entrance, and stood in close scrutiny 
before the sliding-flap. 

“Surely, my good fellow,” exclaimed Stettenheim, “you may ven- 
ture to let a daughter bid a last farewell to her father and brother.” 

“T have my orders, Colonel.” 

“Tell me, what harm can a poor feeble girl, half dead with weak- 
ness, do to your prisoners ?” 

“T have my orders, I tell you.” 

“Come, come, but you area man. Think now, if you were in that 
cell, and your own child, your own daughter, came to bid you a last 
farewell, would you like the eyes of a stranger to witness it ?” 

“You have had my answer.” 

“Well, well, grant me this as a favour. Here’s gold—a purse.” 

“ Curse your bribes,” answered the jailer, indignantly. 

“ This is no bribe,” urged Stettenheim. “A gift; a trifle.” 

“You waste your words.” 

“Only name the sum you want. Five thousand florins—ten— 
twenty—fifty. Not a soul will know.” 

* Besilent, sir! Another word, and I'll drag that girl out of the cell.” 

Further effort was hopeless, and Stettenheim turned away in de- 
spair; but what bribes could not effect, the tenderness of a rough 
soldier’s heart effected. The jailer turned away from the door. 

“By all the saints!” he cried, ‘I can look no more.” He wiped 
his sleeve across his eyes, and addressed Stettenheim in a gruff voice, 
“Tt’s not your cursed bribes that have done it; not your money. I'll 
not touch one florin of that. I’m an old soldier, and I’ve looked death 
many a time in the face, but I'll not look again upon that sight in 
there. Baron Falkenberg may kick me from my post first.” 

“Good heart! good heart!” cried Stettenheim, loudly, and he 
grasped the man’s hand; ‘“‘my word for it, you shall not suffer for 
this act of humanity.” 

Moments of suspense passed, scarcely minutes, Lut Stettenheim 
judged that time enough had lapsed for the prisoners to escape from 
the cell. The difficulty of detecting the secret means of egress from 
the cell would, of course, favour their escape if they once gained the 
secret staircase. Presently'the soldiers filed into the ante-chamber 
under the command of Platten. Falkenberg then entere], and de- 
manded the prisoners of the jailer. 

“The functions of the civil power have terminated,” he exclaimed ; 
“the prisoners are placed in your hands, Colonel von Stettenheim, for 
execution.” 

The jailer flung open the cell door; the prisoners had not escaped. 
Vittoria stood on the threshold of the cell. Uttering an agonizing 
shriek she flew to Stettenheim for refuge. “Save me! save me!” she 
cried, in a voice of terror; “that dagger! he comes to murder me,” 
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and then, in heartrending words, “‘Oh, Marco, Marco, I have loved 
you so ;’—and she sank insensible into Stettenheim’s arms. 

“Let the prisoners take their places in procession,” exclaimed 
Falkenberg, vindictively. 

“ By your leave, sir,” said Count Contarini, in stately manner, “I 
would speak a last word to Colonel von Stettenheim.” And Count 
Contarini, followed by Marco and Count Grimani, advanced to 
Stettenheim, who held Vittoria folded in his arms. 

“A father, with his dying words, thanks you from the bottom of 
his heart for the love and care you have bestowed upon his daughter ; 
and he dies happy, at least, in the thought that she will be honoured 
and protected by a brave soldier and a true gentleman. He solemnly 
confides her to your care.’ He laid his hand for a moment on 
Vittoria’s averted head. ‘Farewell for ever !”’ 

“ Colonel,” exclaimed Marco, with broken voice, and tears in his 
eyes, “promise me this. Tell her some day, if her consciousness ever 
returns, that her brother Marco—she loved so well—died loving her ; 
and deeply repentant of that fearful blow which your hand so merci- 
fully turned aside. I’arewell! she is the precious gift we give to 
you, in return for your noble conduct to us since that fatal night.” 

“Colonel,” cried Grimani, and he grasped Stettenheim’s hand with a 
generous grasp, “ you have been a brave man, and a true, I shall 
die the happier for having met with a noble enemy. Farewell!” 

The three prisoners took their places in the procession, and the 
order was given to march. Vittoria was, happily, unconscious. As 
far as brave and earnest effort had gone, Stettenheim’s conscience 
entirely acquitted him, and he felt at last that he was not unworthy 
of the precious gift bestowed upon him—that he was bound to her for 
ever by the strong bonds of death and sorrow. 

An orderly entered with a despatch for Falkenberg from the 
Governor of Venice. 

“A reprieve!” cried Platten, hopefully. 

“No reprieve,” answered Falkenberg, glancing over the despatch. 
“Good heavens!” he exclaimed in another moment. “Venice is 
surrendered to France. Amnesty for all political offences. The 
prisoners are released.” 

“ Long live Italy, free and undivided !” cried Grimani, in a loud voice. 

“Long live Italy !” answered Contarini and Marco. 

“Ah, Count Grimani !” exclaimed Falkenberg, “ check your exulta- 
tion! It is not Venice! it is not that vile secret society! it is not 
Italy! it is Prussia which has done this. Our failure is not your 
triumph.” 

“Ah, Baron Falkenberg,” rejoined Grimani, “we did fail at 
Custozza ; but we held at bay that strong army of Austria which 
your Benedek might have hurled on Berlin.” 
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Falkenberg did not renew the discussion. He retired forthwith. 

Contarini and Marco came forward to Stettenheim and Vittoria. 

“Vittoria,” said Stettenheim, “happy news has come—your father 
and brother are saved. No more cause for sorrow. Saved, to love you 
for evermore.” 

“To love you, dearest sister,” cried Marco. “ Ob, do not turn your 
eyes away from me.” 

“Tt is Marco who is speaking to you,” exclaimed Stettenheim, “ the 
brother you loved so well when he was a little child.” 

** Oh, yes, Marco,” she answered, with dawn of returning conscious- 
ness. “ I recollect now ; we used to play together all day long. Marco, 
Marco,” she murmured, in the old tones of love. 

“ Merciful Heaven !” cried Contarini, “ her intellect seems to return.” 

“This is your father, sweet one,” said Stettenheim tenderly, “ your 
father.” 

“My father! ob, yes,” she answered, “I remember qnite well, 
quite well.” 

« Vittoria, dearest, you belong to them now; you are theirs. It is 
for them to guard and protect you. I must yield you up to a father’s 
loving arms.” 

Stettenheim passed her gently to Contarini; Marco took her hands. 
She smiled upon them, and appeared to recognise them, and then her 
countenance changed, and she suddenly turned away, and flew back 
into the arms of Stettenheim. 

“No, no, Max,” she cried, in a voice of anguish, “dearest Max, do 
not leave me. If you leave me I shall die.” 


He did not leave her, and of course in due course they were 
married ; it needs no magician to say that; and Vittoria lived at “ that 
castle by the river,” no matter where; but in great honour, and she 
was very happy ; and in her husband’s mother and sister, she possessed 
a mother’s and a sister’s love, and in the healing power of devoted 
love, her soul returned in all mental health to her fair body—albeit 
some of the élancement and verve of her girlhood had been lost in thal 
terrible half hour which was the great epoch of her life. When 
people beheld her radiance and her beauty, most assuredly they did 
not wonder at her husband’s devotion ; but they did not know, and 
only husband, mother, and sister knew, that this woman, who, in her 
rare perfection of womanhood, seemed only a most sweet woman, had 
been charged with a great mission of conversion, and had succeeded to 
the full in her holy work. 


CONCLUSION. 
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Che Progress of Progression. 


Wuen Prince Charles of Austria, wishing to pay his respects to 
Queen Anne on his way to take possession of his proposed new king- 
dom of Spain, stopped at Portsmouth in 1703, the Prince Consort 
undertook to escort him to Windsor from Petworth, the seat of the 
Duke of Somerset, the Master of the Horse. The last nine miles of 
the Prince Consort's journey thither from Windsor took him six 
hours. ‘The Prince made not any stop on his road,” says a Danish 
gentleman of his household, “‘ excepting when his coach was over- 
thrown or stuck in the mud; thrice was his carriage overturned in 
the course of these nine miles.” This journey to Petworth, where 
they remained the following day to rest themselves before coming on to 
Windsor, was probably too much for the Prince Consort, as he was too 
ill to escort Charles back the next day but one, as had been arranged. 

One can scarcely now realise the state of things when a passenger 
starting by the waggon from the ‘Standard’ upon Cornhill at five in 
the morning, appointed to meet his friend at Blackheath by half-past 
nine. How many holes and wheel-ruts bad the rude vehicle to be 
pulled out of; how many breaks-down to be repaired, and how many 
upsettings had to be borne by the traveller, may be guessed at by the 
time it was calculated to take, and this with no certainty, as he only 
“hoped” to get so far in that time. It took Queen Henrietta, in 
1640, four days to get from London to Dover, then the best road out 
of London. A journey in those days, indeed, rendered it necessary 
for a man—as was then the custom—to make his will before he set 
out on a short journey. 

Rich or poor alike, prior to this, must either walk, or ride in the 
manner Queen Elizabeth did from Greenwich to London behind her 
Lord Chancellor. Then came the litter slung between two horses, 
which were led, and this seems to have formed the connecting link 
between the pack horse and the car, caroch, chare, chariot, or whirli- 
cote, or by whatever name these coaches were called. These were 
but little removed, if anything, from the waggon, wherein, as Taylor 
the water poet says in 1630, “‘ men and women are so tossed, tumbled, 
jumbled, and rumbled.’’ He further says it was disputed “ whether 
the Devil brought tobacco into England in a coach, or else brought a 
coach in a fog or mist of tobacco.” They had been introduced by a 
Dutchman in 1564, but their use was for a very long period confined 
entirely to London by reason of the state of the country roads. 
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These coaches were, in fact, but waggons or carts, for they were 
without springs of any sort, the body being placed direct upon the 
axle. The first springs appear to have been used with the “ flying 
machine” established in 1757 by the Liverpool people to start from 
Warrington to London, and to accomplish the journey from thence to 
London in three days. This coach was started in opposition to the 
one established from Manchester three years previously, which was to 
travel, as the advertisement states, at the rate of four or five miles an 
hour, barring accidents. This journey is now accomplished by the 
express train in four and a half hours. 

In 1700 the speed with which the coach travelled between York 
and London was a great marvel, being timed to do the journey in 
seven days. 

In 1768 the stage coach to Edinburgh went once a month, and took 
a fortnight to complete the journey, when fortunate enough to escape 
accident. With improvement of roads came improvement in the rate 
of travelling, to which a great impetus was given in 1784 by John 
Palmer of Bath, who, in attempting to make a reform in the rapidity 
of conveying the mails, met with much the same opposition from the 
authorities of the Post Office as Rowland Hill did fifty years later in 
trying to introduce his postal reform. He seems to have been treated 
much in the same scurvy way as to recompense, though he saved the 
Post Office £20,000 a year and marvellously accelerated the transit of 
letters, thereby economising time and money. But for the enlightened 
judgment of Mr. Pitt the scheme would have fallen through, owing 
to the pertinacious conservatism of the officials. As it was, they 
managed to rob Palmer of the benefit of the contract he had made to 
receive 24 per cent. upon the savings he effected, by giving him only 
£50,000 to recoup him all the large expenses he had incurred, and all 
the time and labour he had bestowed upon the matter. Palmer 
organised his system for the mails throughout England, and with 
respect to his own town of Bath so expedited the mails, which pre- 
viously took three days to come from London, that, upon the first 
journey, his mail starting at eight in the morning, arrived at Bath at 
eleven the same night. This was the first great impetus given to 
coach travelling, which, by gradual improvements, especially of the 
roads, brought the pace to ten and in some cases to twelve miles an 
hour upon several of the main roads out of London. At this point 
the railway stepped in and superseded this mode of conveyance. 

_It is now about 100 years ago that the increase of population, and 
the growing trade and commerce, proved to the practical Englishman 
the necessity of finding means for the transport of heavy things, and 
hence, in order to obtain increased facilities for the purpose, the 
making of canals, and better or rather smoother roads was attémpted. 
Beyond making the Thames navigable to Oxford in 1624, and the 
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Kennett to join it at Reading in 1715, little was done in forming 
canals until the Earl of Bridgewater commenced his first great canal 
in 1759. The early attempts to improve the smoothness of roads were 
made in the mining districts of the north, to facilitate the transit of 
coal to the ships, and from this we may date the idea which event- 
ually developed itself into the railway of our day. 

In 1602, one Beaumont, of Newcastle, laid wooden longitudinal 
sleepers parallel to each other, upon which the wheels could run, 
whereby one horse was enabled to draw a heavy loaded waggon from 
his pit to the staithes by the river side. This was very soon adopted 
by other collieries, and remained in use for many years. After this 
the inequalities of the surface of the land upon which these sleepers 
were placed were levelled, which enabled pits eight or ten miles off to 
avail themselves of their use. One horse was able to draw in this way 
fifty or sixty bushels of coals. The next improvement seems to have 
been the formation of a projecting moulding upon the surface of the 
wood, and a corresponding hollow in the circumference of the cast- 
iron wheel of the waggon to receive the projecting piece of wood, 
whereby the wheel was kept upon the track of the wooden sleeper. 

Wooden rails were found to rot, and in 1738 the first cast-iron 
rails were laid down at Whitehaven. In 1776 the first railway with 
cast-iron rails was laid down by Mr. Curr, the engineer, for making 
the road to the colliery of the Duke of Norfolk, at Sheffield, much 
to the disgust of the colliers about the place, who in a riot tore up 
the railway. In 1789, at Loughborough, Mr. Jessop altered the 
plan of having the projection upon the rail to fit into the hollow upon 
the tire of the wheel, and substituted a cast-iron edge-rail, somewhat 
like the present ones, with a projecting edge or flange upon the cast- 
iron wheel, to prevent its running off the edge-rail. In 1800 Mr. 
Outram, of Little Eton, Derbyshire, introduced the use of blocks of 
stone, in lieu of the wooden sleepers, to support the cast-iron rail,and 
this being generally adopted, these roads were called “ Outram roads,” 
which very soon became corrupted into “ tram-roads,” by which name 
these ways are now known. Thus were our earliest railway roads 
constructed, but the blocks of stone to support the rail were found in 
fast travelling to be too rigid and unyielding, and had soon to be 
replaced by the old wooden sleeper. 

Thus by degrees grew the road upon which we travel. The next 
step was equally important, viz., the motive power, for the employ- 
ment of horse power would have completely barred their use for our 
present purposes. The use of steam as a power had long been 
known. Hero, of Alexandria, about 250 3.c., in his Pneumatics, gives 
several ways of using steam as a power. Roger Bacon, in his 
‘Opus Majus,” in 1265, a book which was condemned by Pope 
Nicholas IIT., in 1278, as “suspected of novelties,” evidently fore- 
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shadowed the use of steam-power. Bacon, however, shared a better 
fate (he only had his book imprisoned) than poor Solomon de Caus, 
a native of Normandy, who was shut up in the madhouse of Bicétre, 
thus verifying the definition of madness as given by a man confined 
in a lunatic asylum, who said, if they found a man in the world who 
was cleverer than themselves, the people, to get rid of him, shut 
him up in an asylum and called him mad. Caus had, in 1615, 
written a book entitled ‘Les Raisons des Forces Mouvantes avec 
diverses Machines tant utiles que puissantes,’ and in his enthu- 
siasm to press his idea upon the attention of the authorities, so 
annoyed Cardinal Richelieu with his constant perseverance, that he 
had Caus shut up asa madman. When Edward Somerset, afterwards 
the Marquis of Worcester, visited him in the asylum, his keeper 
described him as a man whom, were you “to listen to him, you would 
imagine that with steam you could navigate ships, move carriages ; in 
fact, there is no end to the miracles which he insists upon it could be 
performed.” The Marquis subsequently (1663), in his ‘ Century of 
Invention,’ embodied portions of Caus’s book, and amongst other 
things the power of steam. _ Nothing practical, however, resulted 
from this knowledge of the power of steam until Captain Savery, in 
1698, constructed an engine for pumping water out of a mine in 
Cornwall, having been moved thereto by observing accidentally the 
sudden condensation of the steam generated in a flask he had thrown 
on the fire upon being removed and placed in cold water. It was in 
attending upon one of these engines that a young rogue’s ingenuity 
led to an important improvement. He was employed to open and 
shut the taps as the beam rose and fell. Wishing to play marbles, 
he observed that a string tied to either end would turn the taps: 
this he did, and it was discovered by the overlooker, who, seeing the 
boy absent, and the machine at work, learnt how a rod attached to 
each end of the beam would make the machine self-acting. Little 
progress was made after this until Watt’s invention in 1765, for 
carrying on the condensation of steam in a separate vessel from the 
cylinder. ‘l'his materially developed the use of it as a motive power, 
and led to further improvements. 

It is curious that Watt had suggested to him, about this time, by 
Dr. Robinson, a student at Glasgow, the use of steam for pro- 
pelling wheeled carriages, and a draper of London, named Moore, 
in 1769, went so far as to take out a patent “for moving wheeled 
earriages by steam.” In 1763, M. Cuznot, a Frenchman, made a 
model, and obtained leave afterwards to build, at the expense of 
the King, an engine, now preserved at the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers. This model engine, however, when tried, knocked down 
a wall that stood in front of it, and, proving unmanageable, was 
condemned as a dangerous monster. In America, also, about the same 
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time we find one Oliver Evans (1772) had invented a steam carriage 
to travel on ordinary roads. All these suggestions, however, appear 
to have been abandoned, and although several attempts were made 
by Murdoch, Trevethick, and many others in the same direction, 
it was not until 1800 that the first public suggestion was made, 
by Mr. Thomas, of Denton, in a paper read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle, to confine the use of steam power 
to roads made on the principle of coal waggon “ways.” Several 
attempts, more or less successful, were made in this direction, but 
two difficulties arose. The one was the notion that indentations, 
or cogs, were necessary upon both the rail and the wheel, or the 
wheel would slip round without biting, as it is termed. A cogged 
wheel upon a cogged rail, whereby the progress of the engine was a 
series of jolts, would not only cause derangement to the machinery, 
but tear up the tramway and rapidly wear it out, as well as cause a 
constant tendency in the machine to get off the road. How this 
idea became so universal, and, so far as appears, was taken for a fact, 
seems very singular. This notion that some contrivance of cogged 
wheels was necessary pervading the minds of all those who first con- 
sidered the question, reminds one of the old story narrated of 
Charles II., who, when he granted the charter of incorporation to 
the Royal Society, propounded to them, for their consideration, the 
solution of the reason “why a live fish weighed more than a dead 
one.” The Society, upon returning to the King, after two days’ fruit- 
less discussion, and confessing their inability to assign the reason, were 
simply asked by him “if they had tried if it was so?” The other, 
and a more important difficulty, was the creation of sufficient steam 
with sufficient rapidity, as the rate of steam obtained in the first 
engines was not more than sufficient to enable them to travel three or 
three and a half miles an hour. 

The first experiment with a locomotive steam-engine, on an ordi- 
nary tramway, was made by Richard Trevethick in 1804, near 
Merthyr Tydvil. It travelled five miles an hour, dragging along 
ten tons of iron. Blenkinsop of Leeds next projected a railway 
steam-engine, and in August, 1812, he commenced to run his patent 
engines on the tramway extending from the Middleton Collieries to 
his native town, between three and four miles distant. 

So stood matters until the time of George Stephenson. He was 
born in 1781 at Wylam, eight miles from Newcastle, of poor parents, 
and began life by tending cows for Widow Ainslie, at Dewley, for 
twopence per week. The Wylam tramway, one of the oldest, passed 
close in front of the cottage in which Stephenson was born, so that 
from his very infancy he was familiar with the wooden tramways 
worked by horses. It was upon this same tramway that the owner, 
Mr. Blackett, persevered, amidst the jokes and jibes of his neigh- 
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bours, in his costly attempt to adapt an engine to supersede horse 
power, and who in 1813 made the first successful step by proving 
that racket rails, toothed-wheels, endless chains, and other contri- 
vances, were unnecessary, and that the weight of the engine alone, by 
properly adjusting the weight to the power, was of itself sufficient 
to produce the required adhesion of the plain wheel to the smooth 
rail, and enable the engine to drag its load. Thus exploded a great 
fallacy which had seriously impeded the progress of the problem to 
be solved. Stephenson was promoted from tending cows to hoeing 
turnips at fourpence a day; and at this early period showed a 
mechanical turn of mind by modelling clay engines. He was taken 
on as a picker at the colliery at Dewley, where his father worked, 
and, when fifteen, as assistant to his father and fireman to the pump- 
ing-engine, at a shilling a day. He was thus early in life brought 
closely in contact with the steam engine. From this he became 
foreman engine-man at Newkom, and then, at twenty, breaksman 
(one of the higher positions in colliery labour) at Black Collerton. 
Using every spare moment in self-education, and in adding to his 
knowledge and earnings by various mechanical employments, he pro- 
gressed by degrees until we find him, in 1812, appointed as engine- 
wright at Killingworth at £100 per annum. Here it was that 
Stephenson turned his attention to improvement in the locomotive 
engine, and, with money found him by Lord Ravensworth and the 
owners of the colliery, constructed the most successful engine that 
had been made up to that time. It was placed upon the line in 
1814, after his surmounting almost incredible difficulties, owing in a 
great measure to his inability to obtain skilled workmen, who were in 
those days but few, and only to be found in London, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Manchester. It was now that Stephenson invented the 
“steam blast,” by which almost any amount of steam could be 
generated, especially when followed by the invention of the “ multi- 
tubular boiler” (upon the suggestion of Mr. Henry Booth, secre- 
tary to the Liverpool and Manchester Railway), whereby a larger 
surface of the boiler was exposed to the fire of the furnace. These 
inventions may be said to have created rapid travelling, for without 
them we could have had no express trains, but should have been still 
travelling at not more than six or eight miles an hour. The steam, 
by being let into the smoke chimney not only got rid of the waste 
steam, but imparted a greater velocity to the ascending current of air 
through the chimney, and increased a draft through the fire, to sup- 


_ ply this increased current of air to the chimney. By this means the 


combustion of the coke in the furnace was more rapid, more heat was 

produced, and consequently more steam was generated in the boiler. 
With such an intelligent and observant mind, other improvements 

soon suggested themselves to Stephenson. In 1815 he constructed 
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another and an improved engine, which may be said to be the type 
of the locomotive engine of the present day, with the exception of the 
multi-tubular boiler subsequently invented. Thus we had the road 
and engine, and the man with the genius to adapt them for general 
use, but Stephenson had no means of his own to push forward his 
ideas. 

The Wandsworth and Croydon tramway, which was the first intro- 
duced for pubtic use, obtained its Act of Parliament in 1801, and was 
completed in 1803. This had the effect of showing the general 
public, that a horse, instead of drawing at a walking pace one ton, his 
usually allotted load, could draw thirty-five tons at the rate of six 
miles an hour, and attracted the attention, amongst others, of Sir 
Richard Phillips. He, in his ‘ Morning Walk at Kew,’ a very popular 
book at the time, reflects upon what might be done by connecting 
large towns such as London with Edinburgh, Glasgow, Holyhead, 
Milford, Falmouth, &c., by laying down double lines of iron railway 
whereby a speed of ten miles an hour might be attained by a single 
horse, or “ fifteen miles an hour by Blenkinsop’s steam engine.” 
This was one of the engines with cogged wheels. Numerous sug- 
gestions on the subject were made, and pamphlets written by various 
persons, but the one who probably gave the question the greatest 
impetus was William James, who, besides being a large landowner 
himself, was agent to the lands of the Duchy of Cornwall and to 
several large landed proprietors, being also largely engaged in iron 
and coal mines. He was a determined and energetic man, and early 
in life took up the question of railway locomotion, and pursued 
it with great enthusiasm. In 1806 he projected a line of railway 
from Waterloo Bridge, joining the Wandsworth line, of which he was 
a shareholder, and continuing it on to Brighton and Portsmouth—a 
project which he tried to revive in 1818 and 1823. By his pamphlets 
on various subjects he brought the question into public notice, but to 
no purpose ; and he was looked upon as not only a bore, but clearly 
mad. So also was Thomas Gay, of Nottingham, who was equally en- 
thusiastic upon the subject, having, as one might say, railways ard 
Blenkinsop’s cogged engine on the brain. Gay, no doubt, by ven- 
tilating the question about the same time (1820 to 1824), by his 
writings, memorials, and letters to the ministers and public men, also 
prepared the way for what was soon to follow. 

But to Edward Pease, the first Quaker M.P., must be ascribed the 
honour of being the projector of the first railway constructed for 
public traffic upon which locomotive engines were used, viz., the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. The bill to authorize its con- 
struction, with the idea of bringing coal from the Wilton Colliery, 
8? miles above Darlington, for sale along the district to Stockton (for 
the shipment of the coal on the ‘lees was hardly considered then), was 
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introduced into the House of Commons in 1818. Here the opposition 
of the Duke of Cleveland, with his parliamentary influence in the 
good old days of rotten boroughs, proved sufficient to throw out the 
bill because the projected railway passed through one of his fox 
covers. It is most curious to read the singular and absurd objections 
and arguments used against railways at this period, and the selfish 
private motives which urged and procured influential opposition. 
“They would so terrify horses that to travel or to plough the adjoin- 
ing fields would be highly dangerous.’ ‘ What was to become of 
those who had advanced money on turnpike-roads?” ‘“ What was to 
become of farmers, who could no longer sell their hay or oats, and of the 
land thrown out of cultivation; of the coachmakers, harness-makers, 
innkeepers, horse-breeders, and horse-dealers, &e. ?” ‘‘ The noise and 
smoke would destroy the quiet and comfort of the whole country.” 
The chairman of the Eton committee to oppose the railway to Wind- 
sor has admitted that his opposition arose, not for the reasons put 
forth, that it would enable the boys to play truant, and that the noise 
would utterly put an end to all study, but because he thought at the 
time, that the country for a mile or a mile and a half on either side of 
the railway would be blackened as black as his coat by the smoke. 
Persons were to be suffocated by the foul air of tunnels, and Mr. 
Dionysius Lardner, then a man of considerable scientific repute, pro- 
nounced that the sudden transition from light to dark would be 
seriously detrimental to the eyesight. Rain would affect the engines, 
and a gale of wind, it was said, would render it impossible even to 
start a locomotive by rendering it impossible to open the door to poke 
the fire, so that the steam would burst the boiler. In fact, there was 
not one scientific man or engineer of repute that could be found to 
support Mr. Stephenson when the bill for the construction of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway was first introduced in 1825. We get 
some idea of the notions rife at this time when we find a counsel thus 
addressing a Committee of the House of Commons, in ridiculing 
the idea of travelling at the rate of twelve miles an hour: “ We 
were to be galloped, I know not at what rate ; I believe it was at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. My learned friend Mr. Adam contem- 
plated, possibly, alluding to Ireland, that some of the Irish members 
would arrive in the waggons to a division. My learned friend says 
they would go at the rate of twelve miles an hour, with the aid of the 
devil, in the shape of a locomotive, he sitting as postillion on the fore- 
horse and an Honourable Member sitting behind him to stir up the 
fire and keep it at full speed.” 

On hearing of Mr. Pease’s projected railway, Stephenson, who 
had been considering the question, saw an opening, and obtained a 
letter of introduction to him. Mr. Pease was so struck with the 
honest sensible man that stood before him that he at once saw he was 
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the man for his? purpose. This led to Stephenson’s being appointed 
engineer to the Stockton and Darlington line, and his re-surveying 
it. The Act of Parliament having been obtained in the following 
session, the first rail was laid in May, 1822. During its progress Ste- 
phenson gained considerably in the estimation of the directors ; altera- 
tions were made in the proposed scheme, locomotive engines were to 
supplant the horses, and an old stage coach ‘ Queen Charlotte,’ after- 
wards re-christened ‘The Experiment,’ was purchased and mounted 
in a wooden frame to carry passengers. The “ Quaker’s line,” as it 
was called, by reason of the directors and so many of the shareholders, 
like the projector, being members of the Society of Friends, was suc- 
cessfully finished, and this, the first railway worked by a locomotive 
engine for public traffic, was opened 27th September, 1825, now fifty 
years ago. With a load consisting of coal and merchandise, and with 
twenty-one carriages and 600 passengers, a train of thirty-eight 
vehicles, weighing together ninety tons, performed its journey of 
twenty-one miles in four hours, much to the delight and satisfaction 
of all concerned in the project. 

This first step in railways was soon to be followed by a still more 
important one. Manchester, from the time of the Romans, had 
been an important town, and so far back as 1352, we read of 
“ Manchester cottons.” Little progress, however, in the amount 
of these goods manufactured took place until 1760, when the first 
cotton goods were exported from Manchester. The manufacture had 
been kept down to prevent its interference with the growth of 
flax and the manufacture of linen. Calicoes were prohibited from 
being printed or worn in 1700, and all cotton goods from being 
imported, which had been done to a very considerable extent in the 
shape of Indian muslins, chintzes, and cotton cloth. In 1721, a 
penalty of £5 was laid on the wearer and £20 on the seller. The 
manufacture of cotton goods received a great impetus owing to the 
application by Boulton and Watt of steam engines to their manufac- 
ture, and to the extended growth of cotton in America. This began 
in Georgia, in 1785, and was greatly increased upon the invention in 
1790, of the saw-gin, a machine by which the cotton wool is sepa- 
rated from the pod and seeds and cleaned with great care and expedi- 
tion. Up to this period our chief supply of cotton had been from the 
Levant, and’ from the East and West Indies, only a very small 
quantity coming from America. The importation of cotton into 
England increased in fifty years, from the year 


Lbs. Lbs. 
1715 to 1765 from 71,500 to 3,870,000 
1765 ,, 1815 ,, » 132,500,000 


1615... 186 «., i + 1,377,000,000 
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Our exports of cotton goods increased from 


£ value, £ value. 
1700 to 1750 from 23,253 to 46,000 
1750 ,, 1800 ,, » 5,406,500 
1800 ,, 1850 _,, 3 23,333,235 
1850 ,, 1865 __,, » 74,565,426 


The small hamlets and villages around Manchester, independent of 
its own increase, grew by degrees into towns and cities until, it is said, 
that now an area of thirty miles around Manchester Town Hall has a 
larger population than a similar area around St. Paul’s. Liverpool, 
the natural port of Manchester, could not fail, with this growing in- 
dustry on one side and the marvellous growth of America on the other, 
to make the rapid strides it has done from the time of the making of 
the old dock. This, which was constructed in 1699, was the first con- 
structed in England, and was followed by the King’s and Queen’s 
Docks, in 1785, and so on until there were 26 acres of docks in 1810. 
These now extend for miles along the Mersey, having an area of more 
than ten times that acreage,—267} acres on the Liverpool side and 
164} acres on the Birkenhead side of the Mersey. To provide for 
the natural traffic between the two towns the Duke of Bridge- 
water began the Bridgewater Canal, the first great work of the kind 
in England, in 1759, and this, 29 miles in length, was opened in 
1761. Notwithstanding the increasing demands of the traffic, this 
canal, and the Irwell, and the Mersey Navigation, were, in 1821, the 
chief means for the transmission of the cotton and other raw 
materials and merchandise, to the great profit of the owners, cer- 
tainly, but to the great inconvenience and loss of every one else. 
Cotton lay in Liverpool for weeks together awaiting transport whilst 
manufacturing operations stood still for the want of it; thus proving 
most disastrous alike to the merchants, manufacturers, and operatives. 
In frost, the traffic necessarily became entirely suspended, and with 
that manufacturing also. This serious inconvenience drew attention 
to tramways, and we find the irrepressible Mr. James, with his friend, 
Mr. Giles, who had been appointed by the corporation of Liverpool, 
the surveyor of the Mersey, joining with merchants and bankers to 
lay down a tramway between the two towns. Although aided by 
the influence of Huskisson, the great pioneer of free trade, owing to 
the opposition of the landowners, with Lord Derby at their head, 
and of the owners of the canals, it was found utterly impossible 
even to survey the ground. Farmers, labourers, and colliers, 
were ready to follow up their instructions to impede the surveyors 
whom they met with pitchforks, guns, and stones; and rough mobs 
threatened personal vengeance, and actually broke their instruments, 
so that it was found impracticable to make a proper survey. The 
matter not mecting with sufficient support, the question was allowed 
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to remain dormant until 1824. But the interruption to trade and 
manufactures, and the losses of the merchants, made some increased 
means of transport absolutely necessary, and a company was formed 
to lay down a double line of rails from Liverpool to Manchester. 
Stephenson was employed to make the survey, and in this he met with 
the most violent opposition from the landowners, even physical force 
being used ; riotous assemblages of farmers and labourers of all kinds 
congregated to oppose the surveyors and assistants ; and to such a 
pitch did the insane opposition extend that force had to be employed 
to meet this sort of opposition and array of keepers and labourers sent 
to obstruct the survey, as also to protect the surveying instruments 
from destruction. After immense opposition and the defeat of one 
bill, and after an outlay of £27,000, the bill was carried through 
both Houses, and Stephenson was appointed engineer. 

In June, 1826, he began the formidable task of draining Chat Moss, 
through which for four miles the railway runs. Eventually sur- 
mounting the formidable difficulties met with, the line was completed 
at a cost of £1,200,000, and was opened on Sept. 15, 1830. 

Stationary engines were proposed, and not a single engineer of any 
standing could be found to sanction the locomotive power instead of the 
stationary; indeed, Messrs. Walker and Rastrick, two of the most 
practical engineers of the day, advised the directors against the use of 
the locomotive engine. In this difficulty, having unbounded confi- 
dence in their engineer, who so strongly urged the use of locomotives, 
the directors, perplexed with a report so opposite, determined to 
advertise a prize of £500 for the best locomotive produced at a day 
fixed, and which should answer certain conditions. At Rainliill, on 
October 6th, 182, four engines were exhibited, and amongst these, the 
“ Rocket,” designed by Stephenson and constructed under the imme- 
diate superintendence of his son, Mr. Robert Stephenson. It attained on 
the trial a speed of twenty-nine miles an hour, more than complying 
with the conditions, and eclipsing the others, was awarded the prize. 

Although the success of the principle of railways with locomotive 
power was thus established, and improvements of great value were 
subsequently made to enable it to attain the speed it now does in 
express trains, yet the principle upon which Stephenson’s original 
engine was constructed remains the same to the present day. In the 
road itself stouter rails had to be used, and at the present day steel 
rails are rapidly sueceeding iron, but the gauge, ze. width between 
the rails, has remained. The original width, 4ft. 8hin. was found 
to be the width of the carts used when the original rails were laid 
down on the colliery tramways, and so was adopted by Stephenson 
on the Stockton and Darlington Railway. Hence, what is called the 
“narrow gauge” in contradistinction to the “broad gauge ” was the 
result of pure accident. Brunel, however, who objected to its narrow- 
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ness, declared that when he constructed a railway the gauge should 
be half as wide again. 

Notwithstanding the tendency for some time past to alter the 
broad to the narrow gauge, owing to the difficulty of transferring 
goods and minerals at the junction of the two, there can be no doubt 
as to the great superiority of the broad over the narrow for safety, 
speed, and comfort. Its superior safety was clearly exhibited two years 
ago in the West Drayton accident, where a broad gauge West of 
England express ran at the rate of sixty miles an hour through a fog 
into a train laden with Bath stone. Notwithstanding the tremendous 
shock of the collision, the whole of the carriages kept on the rails, 
whereas a narrow gauge train running in the opposite direction, and 
which having been warned, ran into the same obstacle at a rate of 
only fifteen or twenty miles an hour, had its engine and several of the 
carriages thrown off the line. In the matter of speed the Great 
Western Railway by its broad gauge system is enabled to run the 
fastest trains in the world, and we hear that a still further accelera- 
tion is shortly to be made in the running of the West of England 
trains. As regards comfort, a great deal is no doubt owing to the 
massive construction of the broad gauge permanent way, which, 
though expensive, we should like to see universally adopted. Instead 
of the rails being bolted, as on the narrow gauge, to cross sleepers, 
which is the principal cause of the “dot and go one” sort of motion 
felt on those railways, the Great Western rails are laid on Jongi- 
tudinal balks of timber, knit together by transoms into a solid 
framework. By this means every portion of the rail rests upon its 
wooden bed, instead of being supported at intervals only, and the 
“dot and go one” motion is wholly prevented. 

Another noteworthy point, and one that does not seem to have been 
duly considered in connection with the ever-increasing traffic, is that 
the broad gauge takes larger and heavier loads. For instance, upon 
one occasion in removing a cavalry regiment from Windsor one broad 
gauge train took the whole, men, horses, and baggage, to Gloucester, 
whence it took three narrow gauge trains to forward them on their 
journey by the Midland Railway. Widening the line to four rails, 
although a very expensive process, involving a larger increase of 
capital to share in the earnings, no doubt will give increased facility 
for a time to work the traffic, as trains cannot be multiplied beyond a 
certain point with safety. But does not increasing the carrying power 
of each train seem also a matter for serious consideration, especially 
with reference to the rapid movements of troops in the time of war ? 

The lines to the West of England, South Wales, Oxford, and Wol- 
verhampton, and others connected with the Great Western system, 
were all originally laid down with a 7ft. gauge. This led to a 
severance between the Great Western and the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway with respect to their connection at Willesden 
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Originally it was arranged that they were to have a common terminus 
at Euston Square. 

The success of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway soon led to 
an extension, and numerous others were projected and began,* so that 
at the end of 1844, fifteen years afterwards, 2343 miles had been made 
in the United Kingdom and opened for traffic. 

Large towns, like Oxford, Windsor, Northampton, Worcester, and 
many others, were for a long time left out in the cold from the 
strenuous opposition they offered to a railway coming near them, so 
that the projectors had to deviate from the proper route to avoid 
such places. Hence many towns are some distance from their station, 
whilst others have been obliged to have short branch lines made to 
them. Colonel Sibthorpe, then M.P. for Lincoln, one of the most 
strenuous but consistent opponents to railways to the last hour of 
his life, ought to be mentioned by name, for he not only opposed 
them in every way, but he never during life would travel by one of 
them, and it was rather hard upon him that, after all, the railway 
should convey his body from London to be buried. 

Even in London itself great opposition was made to railways coming 
into it, and all the termini were kept on the outskirts, which in some 
instances have since had to be brought further into the metropolis at 
an enormous cost. In the case of the London and North Western, 
an engine was even prohibited from coming nearer to Euston Square 
than Camden Town, by a clause inserted in the original Act, through 
the influence of Lord Southampton, and the trains had to be drawn 
up to Camden Town by means of a stationary engine and ropes, 
whilst the trains ran down from there to Euston Square by their own 
impetus. This led to a singular accident upon the day of opening, 
owing to the want of experience in the use of the break to control the 
carriages, and in consequence, those carriages in which the directors 
and their friends were seated on their return journey, ran so violently 
against the wall at the end that it was knocked down. 

The total money expended in making and providing engines f and 


* The Liverpool and Birmingham line was opened July 4, 1837; the 
London and Birmingham, September 17, 1838; the London and South- 
ampton, May 11, 1840; the London and Bristol, June 30, 1841; the 
London and Colchester, March 29, 1843; and the London and Dover (South 
Eastern), February 7, 1844. The atmospheric principle was adopted by 
the Dublin and Kingston Company between Dalkey and Killeney in 1844, 
and by the London and Croydon Company in 1845, but soon abandoned. 
A portion of the South Devon line between Exeter and Starcross was also 
for a short time worked on this principle. The London to Peterborough 
(Great Northern) was opened August 6th, 1850; the London and Chatham, 
to Dover, September 29, 1860; the Metropolitan, January 10, 1863; and 
the Midland entered London (St. Pancras) in the summer of 1868. 

+ Some idea of the expense of the engines alone may be gathered from 
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rolling stock, ete., for the 16,449 miles of railway open in 1874," has 


been cule’ ag Silews : — 


£ 
By shares, Ordinary . . . 248.5 528,241 
ro Guaranteed . . 71,207,480 
_ Preference . . 129,723,149 .- 
———_ 449,458,870 


Borrowed: Debentures . . 49,266,070 
ey Debenture stock 111,170,991 


———— 160,437,061 





Total . . .£609,895,931 


So that up to the present time they have cost at the average rate of 





the figures below, showing the number of locomotives in the possession of 
each company at the dates given, and the rapidity of their increase : 











) Jan.1, ; Jan.1, | Jan.1, | Jan. 1, 
1865, | 1370. 1873, | 1874. 
| 

-London and North Western . .  . 1187 | 1549 | 2004 | 2110 
North Eastern... .  .  ., 663} 899 | 1017 | 1226 
Great Western . ‘ , ; , ., 697; 903 | 1009 | 1142 
Midiand . . . . ) .).~| «812 | 736 | 984 | 1110 
Caledonian : : y .| 262; 514] 587] 622 
_Lancashire and Yorkshire . . | 398, 477 | 566) 647 
~ Gregt Northern oe ‘ ‘ . 345 | 493 | 496 | 941 
Great Eastern . ‘ , , 3 . | 346 | 413 | 442] 460 
North British . : ; 396 | 417 | 453 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Tidsecla ; . 179 | 9 270 | 305 | 352 
‘London and South Western . : .| 207] 280 299 | 329 
South Eastern . .| 214 | 243 | 243) 251 
London, Brighton,” osnil South Cont . 203) 256 | 233) 259 
Glasgow and South Western . 4 184 | 207 | 230 


London, Chatham, “and Dover . 


112| 114} 124 


* The present mileage of some of the principal railways may not perhaps 


be uninteresting : 


Great Western (including Bristol and Exeter, and South 


Devon, Cornwall, &c.) 
London and North We&stern 
North Eastern 
Midland 
North British 
Great Eastern 
Caledonian 
London and South WwW ahem 
Great Northern 
Lancashire and Yor hsdites . ‘ 
London, Brighton, and South Casas ‘ 
South Eastern 
London, Chatham, ond fin er 


20083 
15863 
14003 
10833 


8444 
7643 
739 
623 
540 
437% 
376} 
350 
153% 
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£37,078 per mile, but this includes steamboats and other expenditure 
connected with the working of the traffic. The debentures or bonds 
given for the money lent, at an agreed rate of interest, payable at a 
fixed period, are a mortgage upon the property of the company, but 
of late years, as these debentures have fallen due, the holders have 
been glad instead of the money to accept debenture stock bearing a 
fixed rate of interest, and not repayable so long as the interest is paid. 
Debentures, some of which were continually falling due, were always a 
source of difficulty to the company, especially if money was scarce, 
when it was not easy, except by paying very high rates for interest, 
to find money to pay them off upon coming due, or to renew them. 
Hence all milways have been gradually converting these debenture 
loans into debenture stock, which has relieved them not only of having 
to find the money at uncertain periods, when people were unwilling to 
renew them, but has also enabled them to obtain the money at a fixed 
moderate rate of interest, of late years 4 and 4} per cent. 

The net profits made in 1874 upon the several railways in the 
United Kingdom were £26,643,003, being £4 7s. 5d. per cent. upon 
the total capital expended. No doubt the expenditure in making 
railways has been excessive, and far more than it ought to have been. 
This has srisen from various causes, many of which have been men- 
tioned. .ucye and absurd sums were awarded for land required, and 
cont: «‘ors made large sums out of the making the road, for very few 
data were at hand to regulate the sums that should be paid for 
this sort of work. An engineer, wishing to show his directors the 
effect of his work, determined to have grass laid down on the side of a 
cutting to cover the naked look of the recently cut earth on the sloping 
banks. The contractor offered to do it for a shilling a yard, which the 
engineer agreed to give. The contractor in his turn sublet this con- 
tract, as was the custom, to a sub-contractor for sixpence, and he, in 
his turn, sublet the job to a practical man (a ganger) for twopence a 
yard. The ganger and his men had to dawdle over the work to make 
an appearance of earning the money. ‘Throughout it was the same, 
and all fattened upon the lavish expenditure. Experience remedied 
this, but in later years another system arose which greatly enhanced 
the cost of construction. Engineers and contractors, finding when the 
main lines were completed that their occupation, which had suddenly 
sprung up so briskly, was declining, combined to project lines them- 
selves, which are known by the name of “ contractors’ lines.” When 
the line was completed it was offered to the adjoining large railways, 
who leased the line, being eager either to prevent another large com- 
pany coming into their territory and so diverting their traffic, or to 
invade their neighbour’s territory. If the one would not agree to the 
terms asked, the other would. The line once leased upon a fixed 
rental, the debentures and shares were thus guaranteed, as it were, 
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and so the contractor secured the value of those he or his friends held, 
and pocketed a goodly profit. 

Well might one of the shareholders say at a meeting of a company 
when there was but a very small amount left to pay a dividend to 
the ordinary shareholders, and a vote of money was proposed to be 
spent to develop the railway: “Gentlemen, when I first became a 
shareholder we paid 7 per cent. dividend. We spent money to 
develop, and we received 5 per cent.; we again developed, and have 
gone on developing until we are now only to receive 2 per cent. ; 
so I move that we don’t develop any longer.” 

When railways were first proposed, in order to prove to Parliament 
that they would pay, persons called “traffic takers” were placed at 
the entrance to the larger towns to note down the traffic in and out 
of the town. When the Brighton line was before the House of Com- 
mons, and evidence was given as to the existing traffic, the counsel 
for the company suggested that they might be allowed fairly to 
say this would be doubled when increased means of travelling were 
afforded. This seems ludicrous now, when probably one train of 
passengers and one of goods carries more than this estimate. For- 
tunately for shareholders this is so, for, owing to the increased cost in 
making and working the railway, they would otherwise have been 
subject to a sad pecuniary loss. It would be an interesting statement 
to read, if the original estimated cost and earnings could be collected, 
to compare them with the actual cost and the present earnings of the 
several railways. The increased speed and the increased number of 
trains, with ever-increasing complicated junctions and sidings, has 
been met with improvements and inventions of the most varied and 
ingenious character. With the public, safety and punctuality are the 
two most essential points. Many persons confound the two together, 
but if a line be properly worked, with the telegraph and block 
system, it could be safely worked without any time-table at all. 
Unfortunately, all human beings are liable to error, and hence the 
incidents, which is by far a more proper name than accidents, occur. 
Accidents pure and simple are but few. Punctuality ought to have 
little to do with safety. Nevertheless, punctuality is aimed at and 
streuously sought, although railways are not credited with this. 

Express trains on all the chief lines run with wonderful punc- 
tuality at the rate of about forty or fifty miles an hour. Take the 
Scotch or Irish Mail, the ‘ Flying Scotchman,’ or the ‘ Flying Dutch- 
man’ to Exeter, it is seldom that they do not arrive almost to the 
minute. With stopping trains there may be more irregularity, but 
even with these all companies are more and more using every means 
to accomplish regularity, and, as a matter of fact, in decent weather, 
the unpunctuality of trains is quite the exception. The journey of 
every train from station to station is entered and timed in a journal 
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kept both by driver and guard, and these time returns are deposited 
at the end of each journey with the head office. There they are 
copied into a journal, when any loss of time is discovered, and ex- 
planation required from those concerned in the transit of the train. 
Nothing adds so much to the credit of a company and pleases the 
public as punctuality, but at times, and from various causes, absolute 
punctuality is not to be obtained if rapid travelling, which does not 
commercially pay companies, is still to be required by the public. 
Delays attributable to the railway occur most frequently in waiting 
for other trains at junctions; and it is rather hard upon them to be 
blamed for this, as oftentimes the trains to meet them depend upon 
steamboats and the weather. If they start a train before the arrival 
of the train running in connection with it, there comes a loud burst 
of complaints because passengers are left behind, whilst if they stop 
for them, then comes the grumble of want of punctuality, for this 
will affect the train thereafter throughout its entire journey. Then, 
again, trains on a single line are the frequent cause of delay at their 
junction, for if from any cause, the up or down train is delayed, then 
the return train will be delayed from starting until the other has 
arrived at its destination. Iron will give way and break, so that any 
derangement of an engine delaying it, even for a short time, will 
generally throw an entire series of trains out of time, perhaps for 
nearly a day. Passengers themselves too often create delays in 
various ways. ‘There are always people who will arrive at the last 
moment, and often with heaps of luggage. This is especially the 
case at country stations, when the station-master’s comfort, or even 
situation, is at stake if he despatch the train should the squire or 
parson, or their better-halves more especially, be within sight, although 
the train may be due to depart. 

When railways were first opened, all stations were closed five 
minutes before the time of departure, but the public raised such an 
outcry against this that the system has now been for years abandoned. 
People would hardly like to see this system revived, or agree to the 
adoption of the continental system of penning them up like so many 
sheep ready waiting for the train xo as to provide against this source 
of delay. Even when the train does arrive, passengers will cause delay 
by running up and down to find a carriage or a seat to suit their 
peculiar views. Then again, at holiday times and in summer, numbers 
travel who are unaccustomed to do so, and who are “ not to be dictated 
to” by a railway official when quietly required to make a little more 
haste, or to be seated in a carriage going to their destination. Not long 
ago @ poor woman who had started from Henley at 8.30 in the morn- 
ing to go to Bristol, some five hours’ journey, was found at seven in the 
evening on the Birmingham platform, having been travelling about the 
whole day. At times also, especially during the summer and autumn, 
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persons come with a large amount of luggage, taking up much time in 
loading, beyond the ordinary service, and at the same time augment- 
ing considerably the weight of the train. In winter, fogs, frosts, and 
slippery rails impede the progress of trains. The general punctuality 
obtained, indeed, is highly creditable to all concerned, although the 
want of it no doubt in particular instances is very annoying and 
vexatious to travellers. 

Heavy trains are divided when traffic proves excessive, or a train 
at some important junction is long behind its time. The first train 
is sent on, and a special provided to follow upon arrival of the overdue 
train. All such special traffic is amply provided for by the telegraphic 
system, whereby all concerned are kept well informed of the progress 
of approachivg trains. ‘The preceding train itself carries signal lamps 
behind, in that way indicating to all as it passes that a special train is 
to follow. 

Few private trains are now used by the public. At first they 
were, but by degrees they have become fewer and fewer, and people 
adapt their wants to the time of the trains, Thus railways have 
proved to be great “levellers” for rich and poor. Gentle and simple, 
all travel by the same train, in this way to some extent breaking down 
British exclusiveness. The noble lord with his better-half and be- 
longings no longer eschews the public conveyance to post down to his 
country mansion, but takes his ticket like other folks, possibly with a 
douceur quietly slipped into the guard’s hand, to keep out all intruders 
from his compartment; though this has gradually died out for the 
purpose of simply maintaining a certain exclusiveness. 

The Queen’s “special train” is now nearly the only one. This is 
paid for at the same rate as anyone else would pay, seven shillings per 
mile, and the ordinary fare for each passenger. During Her Majesty’s 
journey, as an exceptional case, all traffic on the lines over which she 
travels is suspended. No train or engine is permitted to run upon 
the same line, or to cross, nor is any shunting operation allowed to 
be done for at least thirty minutes previous to the time of arrival of 
the royal train. None but passenger trains are allowed to proceed 
upon the other line of rails in the opposite direction for fifteen 
minutes after such time, nor. is any engine or train allowed to follow 
it upon the same line of rail for a like space of time. Special pre- 
cautions are also taken for guarding all level crossings, and seeing 
that every facing point is securely fastened. A pilot engine goes fifteen 
minutes in advance of the royal train to give notice of its approach, 
and is timed to run at the rate of thirty-six miles an hour exclusive of 
stoppages. 

An American engineer, as the result of scientific calculations and 
protracted experience, says the safest seat is in the mitidle of the last 
carriage but one. On this, however, we would observe that it must 
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depend upon the nature of the train. In an express train the 
American engineer might be safely followed, whereas on a slow and 
stopping train, the end carriages are obviously those most in danger. 
The centre seat in the carriage with the back to the engine is also 
deemed safer than any other. 

The arrangements for passengers’ luggage are on the whole very 
successful, taking into consideration the number of passengers and the 
variety of their destinations; for one seldom arrives at the end of 
the journey without finding your belongings there also. Atall events, 
personal luggage is wonderfully exempt from pilfering in transit, 
so often the case on continental railways. When theft does occur, 
the luggage is bodily carried off. This happens principally at the 
large stations, and is mostly done by persons who have been gentle- 
men’s servants. All stations are visited in turn until the thief is 
caught, and then a lull comes in the thefts committed, until another 
begins the trade, eventually to be caught in his turn. No direction 
upon luggage, or labels badly fastened, which rub off in the transit, 
are a frequent source of luggage going astray, and many are the 
strange causes of this. Some time since a solicitor could not find 
his portmanteau upon arrival at his destination. It contained deeds 
of value connected with the business of his journey, but it was not to 
be found. Being of great consequence, great exertions were made 
for its recovery. Advertisements were put out, the telegraph was 
used, and the solicitor was allowed to travel along the line with a free 
pass, but without any one being able to discover the lost property. 
About a month subsequently, a gentleman, who had been staying with 
some friends, saw a strange portmanteau amongst his luggage put 
upon the vehicle about to take him to the station, and he explained 
that it did not belong to him, although he had seen it in his bed- 
room, but took no notice of it. He was informed that it came with 
his luggage upon his arrival. Here was the long-lost portmanteau, 
to the great delight of all concerned. Not long since a bride was 
found in tears, who had gone astray through her newly-wedded 
husband having carelessly left the carriage, and the train going on 
without him. She was persuaded to alight at the first station; he 
telegraphed to the station she was destined for, and took the next 
train, which happened to be an express, not stopping uatil it reached 
the said place, where on arrival he found no tidings of his bride. It 
was some hours before the bride’s whereabouts was discovered, and 
before the two met again who had been so recently joined together. 

With respect to the amount of personal luggage, most of the rail- 
ways are much more liberal than the foreign railways, as we find to 
our cost abroad ; but there is some difficulty in saying what personal 
luggage is. “Are those your live fowls?” asked the porter, “and 
have you a ticket for them? because they are not,” he explained, 
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“personal luggage.” ‘Why not?” it was asked; “this friend of 
mine has a pair of chickens in his basket.” » “ But they are dead,” 
was the reply. ‘Then go and make mine personal luggage by wring- 
ing their necks,” said the passenger. ‘Punch, in his humorous vein, 
has hit at the intricacies, of classification where a difficulty suddenly 
arose, as with the turnpike-keeper who could not find an elephant 
amongst the tolls when one was to be taken over the bridge. “Sta- 
tion-master : ‘Say, mum, as how cats is dogs, and rabbits is dogs, and 
so’s parrots ; but this here “ tortis ” is a insect, so there arn’t no charge 
for it.’” A national flag has been declared personal luggage, as the 
passenger might require it to prove his nationality on his journey. 
The definition seems, that anything required by the passenger for use 
upon the journey he is taking comes under the term. 

Companies are not liable for the loss of gold and silver coin, jewel- 
lery, precious stones, watches, clocks, ,trinkets, notes or securities for 
moneys, deeds, pictures, plate, glass, china, furs, lace, and silks, above 
the value of £10, whether personal luggage or sent by parcel or 
goods train, unless declared, and the extra charge for conveyance 
paid. A Birmingham maker sent some watches by train, and the 
parcel was lost, whereupon he demanded the value, £12 17s. 6d. 
The answer of the company was, that as the value was above £10, 
he had no claim upon them. He, in answer, stated that the sum 
given was the invoice price, but as his discount for ready money was 
221 per cent., viz., £2 17s. 10d., his claim was really only for 
£9 19s. 8d., thus bringing it just under the prescribed amount. The 
man deserved to be paid, for his ingenuity in thus framing his claim. 
Parcels and goods are much more liable to be pilfered, especially 
wine and small things. ‘The detection and punishment of theft is a 
great expense to companies, independently of the compensation that 
has to be paid for stolen goods. As a rule, goods and parcels are 
carried with tolerable speed in England in comparison with that 
abroad, where even by what is called grande vitesse, that is, special 
speed, the railway is allowed twenty-four hours to do one hundred 
and twenty-four miles on their main lines, a speed that would almost 
justify the Irishman, whose half (or child’s) ticket was demurred to by 
the ticket-collector on the Eastern Counties line, saying, “ Faith, and 
I was a boy when you started, but you have been so long on the road 
that I have grown up since.” Here the Yorkshire merchant attends 
a sale of wool in London one day and his purchase is in his warehouse 
on the following. 

Odd circumstances arise, even in the conveyance of bulky things, 
by which they go wrong. The furniture out of the whole of a 
house was lost, and was nowhere to be found, until more than a 
twelvemonth subsequently, when it had been paid for by the company. 
During some races, a sudden and unusual call arose for horse-boxes, 
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and one was brought that had not been used for a long period, but 
had remained shunted at the end of the station. Upon its being 
opened the furniture was discovered just as it had arrived. A truck- 
load of meat arrived in London not long since, but owing to the 
train reaching beyond the unloading platform, the van, a special one 
for such goods, was uncoupled and drawn aside by direction of the fore- 
man. He falling suddenly ill, the van remained there, when the 
man placed as his substitute, and who was not aware of this, saw the 
van belonged to the station from whence it came, and seeing it 
standing aside, judged that it was empty. A train was then just 
starting for that district, and he ordered it at once to be attached, 
and sent back. It was midsummer, and the state of the meat when 
it arrived again at the country station, some two hundred miles away, 
may be well imagined. 

Horse-boxes, as will be seen above, are not always confined to 
the use which their name implies. Sometimes coffins travel in them. 
A gentleman, a short time ago, wished to send the body of his 
wife into the corntry from a metropolitan terminus of one of our 
large railways, and went himself to arrange for this in great grief. 
The different methods of transit were explained to him by the station- 
master, and the horse-box was eventually fixed upon, to which he at 
first greatly demurred. He, however, yielded after being assured 
that everything should be so arranged as to show the greatest respect 
for the departed, and that the horse-box should be an entirely new 
one. He returned some hours afterwards, and said that he had been 
thinking that as there were three compartments in the horse-box, and 
the coffin would occupy only one, might he not be allowed to put 
his carriage horses into the other two stalls. 

The arrangements by which goods and parcels, as well as passengers, 
are carried over different lines upon one single payment, which in 
the case of passengers is known as through-booking, is carried on by a 
system called the “Clearing House.” ‘This consists of a number of 
clerks and offices established by and paid for by the several railways, 
and governed by a committee of directors selected by them. It has 
now grown into a vast establishment, and here all through tickets 
are dealt with, and aljl carriages, waggons, trucks, &c., used by one 
company but belonging to another for through traffic or otherwise 
are taken account of. The several proportions, pro ratdé according to 
mileage, of the money earned properly belonging to the several lines 
over which the passenger or goods travel, or the vehicles run, are 
duly charged to the railway receiving the money and credited to 
the several railways whose lines have helped to earn it. A balance 
is duly struck periodically as between the several railways, and a 
cheque given or received as such balance may be found for or against 
each railway by the Clearing House. 
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Of the misfortunes which attend railway traffic none can be com- 
pared to personal injuries arising from accidents. It is no answer 
to sufferers that, to the great credit of engineering science, only 
8 per cent. of these depend upon defective machinery and appliances ; 
or that, upon the whole, more persons are injured and killed in the 
streets of London than are upon all the railways put together. Nor 
can any money compensation be equivalent to the loss possibly of 
health and the enjoyment of life for the remainder of one’s days, or 
make up for the affliction occasioned by having any dear relative or 
friend suddenly taken away. That such cases of permanent injury are 
not numerous, and that many cases are magnified to a great extent, 
is perhaps true; indeed one finds here ample opportunity afforded to 
the dishonest to exaggerate their losses and sufferings, which has 
caused the saying that a “golden blister” is one of the best remedies 
known for that great railway bugbear, concussion of the spine. 

This was happily described by an eminent surgeon who, in speak- 
ing of one of these cases of would-be injured persons, said, that it 
might be that the plaintiff was suffering from railway-concussion 
of spine so frequently heard of in courts of law, but he certainly 
was not from concussion of the spine as taught in our medical 
schools. 

In actual concussion of the brain and spine there are always evi- 
dences clear and distinct to the educated surgeon’s observation, and 
these are present in some shape, however slight it may be, in a short 
time after the injury. “Cannot say,” or “do not know what may 
arise,” is one of the common forms of exaggerating claims upon 
companies, who have little chance in these appeals to a court of law, 
where juries have plaintiffs brought before them with their injuries 
pictured in the most glowing colours by dexterous advocates ; so much 
so that honest plaintiffs, no doubt, are often startled at their great and 
lamentable sufferings and injuries as they are depicted. Cases to enlist 
the sympathy of the jury are brought into Court upon litters and upon 
crutches which are abandoned upon leaving the precincts of the 
courts. Even an emetic has been known to have been taken just prior 
to being called before the jury, to produce the requisite pale and 
haggard look. Medical witnesses are called on either side, when the 
jury, being unable to balance the value of the medical testimony, con- 
clude that ‘Doctors wil differ,” while many well-ascertained facts 
knowa to the railway company are unable to be laid before the jury, 
as not being evidence by our system of nisi prius, a system by which 
many of the real facts are kept from the jury. A short time sinca 
a German Jew made a monstrous claim against a company for injury 
to his arm, and some medical men were found to state that he would 
never regain the use of it, whilst medical men of great repute on 
behalf of the company demurred to such a statement. The Jew was 
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exposed before the jury in grossly exaggerating his income, and 
although he had purposely kept from business to give some semblance 
to his “ great injury,” the jury only awarded him a small sum. Upon 
hearing this, although in Court he could not previously move his 
arm, which was done up secundum artem in a sling, he suddenly 
withdrew it, and raising both arms above his head, exclaimed, “ Mein 
Gott! Mein Gott! I'm a ruined man!” much to the amusement of 
the bystanders. It is to be regretted that there is not a better tribunal 
than at present exists, where eases might be investigated much more 
satisfactorily to all concerned, to the really honest person as well as 
to the company. Under the present system many genuine cases do 
not, when tried, obtain a just amount, and fraudulent and grossly 
exaggerated claims receive very far beyond that which is just. Too 
many cases drift now into litigation owing to persons, instead of 
themselves communicating direct with the companies, doing so through 
a lawyer. Surely it would be time enough to employ a solicitor when 
a satisfactory settlement cannot be otherwise obtained. 

The law by which compensation for injuries is made is one appli- 
cable to any one man inflicting injury upon another either by him- 
self or by his servants, and it is not a law peculiar to railways. 
It is as old as the Roman law, where the damage recoverable for any 
injury sustained was restricted in amount to the value of the slave, and 
even now in the case of ships and their passengers, there are evident 
traces of this law, for in these cases the damage is restricted to the 
actual value of the vessel. It is a great hardship in the case of rail- 
ways that there should be no restriction, so that the passenger who 
pays them a few pence or shillings, may claim damage to the same 
extent as a person paying pounds for his ticket, except in case of 
workmen’s trains. The. companies refused to undertake to carry 
workmen for small fares with an unrestricted liability, and by a special 
law the compensation is here restricted to £100 in any case. 

What is known as Lord Campbell’s Act, has reference simply to 
deaths. The law is, that the right of a personal action dies with the 
individual, so the relatives of a person killed by any kind of accident 
could not recover damage. The only payment was a fine payable to 
the Crown, called “a deodand,” put by a coroner's jury upon “ the 
thing moving to the death of the person ;” the wheel of a coach for 
instance. As this probably was worth but little, all that could be 
done was to seize the thing and sell it, if the owner refused to pay the 
fine. By the Act introduced by Lord Campbell, this absurdity was 
rectified, and the relatives can now recover the actual monetary loss 
they have sustained by the death of such person. 

Curious claims are necessarily made in such matters, and the 
following may be given as not a bad specimen, being, verbatim, one 
actually x:ade against a company by evidently an honest claimant, 
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and which was complied with willingly by the company without 
demur, upon the facts being verified :— 





The Directors of 
To Benjamin —— 
Aug. 23. £ s. d. 
To injury received by the train on Aug. 23 
To extensive injury to back : : 
To continued nausea, nine weeks 
To loss of appetite 
To loss of sleep and rest, nine weeks 
To loss of speech by stammering 
To shaking of system generally ‘ : 
The back is such now that I cannot turn in bed without 
a strap belt 
To breakage of skin on right leg whereby the bone was 
nearly visible, but now got well 
To extensive bruises on the left leg, but no abrasion 
The compensation for above, including doctor’s bill sent 
herewith, druggist’s charges, loss of time, and continued 
pain, is Forty Pounds . : ; . ; , .40 0 90 


P.S.—I fear I shall always feel my leg at my age, between 60 and 70, as 


there are several knots around the original place, which appears likely to 
break. 
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§ Bewitched.” 


FROM GOETHE. 


Bricutty was the sunset glowing; 
Roaming in the woods, I spied 

Damon on his flute a-blowing ; 
Nature all around replied, 


So, la, la! 


To his seat he gently drew me, 
And his kiss was sweet and long: 

“Play once more so softly to me;” 
And again he piped his song, 


So, la, la! 


Peace and slumber since have left me, 
All my joys have passed away ; 

In my ears, since he has left me, 
Eyer rings his sweet, old lay, 


So, la, la! 


Siauunp Menkes. 
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Che Fair of St. Wicodeme. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘ Patty,’ ETC. 





*« Savoir d’oi nous venons n’est pas bien difficile, 
Puisque c’était hier le jour de grand’merci 
Et que de Pluneret 4 Quimper la grand’route 
Est couverte en entier de pélerins lassés, 
Qui viennent de quérir la-bas, quoi qu’il leur coite, 
Les pardons accordés & tous ces jours passés.” 
Le RETouR pu PaRpOon. 


Ir any one wants to get on a sudden quite out of the nineteenth 
century, and to find himself so freed from the surroundings of modern 
improvement and culture, that he is inclined to rub his eyes to make 
sure he is not dreaming, let him take the express train from Paris to 
Auray, in Brittany, and next day find his way to St. Nicodéme— 
always remembering that this next day must be the first Saturday of 
August. 

There is no very direct access to the fine old solitary Church of 
St. Nicodeme. The nearest station on the Auray and Pontivy line 
of railway is at St. Nicholas des Eaux; but even from here there is a 
tiring walk of some kilometres along the dusty high road, and for 
reasons which will appear, it is not pleasant to drive from St. Nicholas; 
it is really more direct, although less interesting, to go from Auray to 
Baud or Pontivy, and take a carriage from one or other of these places 
to St. Nicodéme. 

At Auray they seemed to know nothing about St. Nicodéme or its 
féte, and even when we reached Baud, and asked for information, 
the stationmaster shook his head: “ Yes, yes, there is a pardon—but 
when it occurs ?—1ma foi, it issome time in August, that is all I know.” 

This was discouraging, but as we found on the map St. Nicholas 
des Eaux looked close to St. Nicodéme, we decided to go on there by 
rail, in search of more definite tidings. 

We crossed the Blavet, a broad river here, running through a 
wooded valley. A little way from the station, up the céte, on the left 
bank of this stream, we came upon the quaint old village of St. 
Nicholas. It looks so primitive, so sequestered, that doubtless it is 
rarely visited; even Bretons seem to know nothing about it, and yet 
its position beside the lovely winding river, its straggling, irregular 
line of granite cottages, hardly to be called a street, running up from 
the river, shaded by huge spreading chestnut boughs that cross one 
another overhead, the quaint costumes of its people—nearly all the 
girls and women had distaffs in their hands—and the utter isolation 
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in which they seem to live, give it the attraction of novelty to the 
traveller. 

The solid granite dwellings composing this village are mostly 
built in twos and threes, with circular-headed doorways, and some- 
times only one small square window. The upper half of the door is set 
open to admit light, the lower half is generally kept closed and bolted. 
Looking over some of these, we saw that a portion of the space within 
was given to the family, the rest to the cow-stable; the floor, as 
usual, was of uneven earth, on which stood handsome armotres in 
dark oak. Outside against some of the walls leant huge brass pans, 
and brooms made of fresh green boughs. 

The sun was so bright overhead, that the interiors of the cottages 
looked very dark, and the absence of white caps among the women 
‘increased this gloom, the universal head-dress being a rusty black 
velvet or blue cloth hood, fitting the head closely and coming down on 
the shoulders in a pointed cape lined with scarlet, yellow, or green. 
Under one’s feet the ground showed that corn had lately been threshed 
there, and long-legged white pigs and lean fowls were eagerly picking up 
the stray grains scattered about, gleaming like gold as the sun found 
its way down to them through the fan-like leaves of the chestnut trees 
above. 

Exquisite yellow-green vine sprays clung about some of the cottages, 
and had flung themselves on to the thatch as if they meant to reach the 
chimneys, and these wreaths in their grace and beauty were in strange 
contrast to the clumsy-looking, large-featured, coarse faces that stared 
at us from under the faded hoods of the women and the large hats 
and matted locks of the men. 

A little way up from the river, on the right, a path led to the 
church, and as this was locked, we seated ourselves at the foot of a 
wooden Calvary just outside it, while a woman fetched the key. 

A good-natured looking peasant, with her child and distaff, came 
up shyly, and seated herself beside us. She could not speak much 
French, and the child, who, she said, learned it at school, was too shy to 
talk; but the woman was anxious to learn what had brought us to St. 
Nicholas. We asked about St. Nicodeme. “ But yes, there is a fair 
and a pardon there to-morrow and next day; the angel will come 
down and light the bonfire; he has gold wings, the angel—ah! that 
is indeed a sight worth coming to see!” 

We asked if we could sleep at St. Nicholas, but our friend shook 
her head doubtfully. “There is the cabaret beside the river,” she 
said,—“ but—” and she shrugged her shoulders. We had already 
had a glimpse of this, and had decided not even to eat there. 

The clumsy woman, who had gone to fetch the key, came back with 
a red swollen face, and large tears rolling down her cheeks—her 
Breton was unintelligible, but we learned from our friend that she 
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was telling about a dying sister, who had suddenly grown worse—it 
was touching to see the sympathy created among the neighbours aa 
the poor woman went back sobbing to her cottage—but they said the 
sister would linger some time yet. 

A quaint group of women had now collected before the church, 
almost all dressed alike, black gowns—in some faded almost to green 
—the square opening of the under body trimmed with broad black 
ribbon velvet, velvet also round the cuffs of the tight-fitting black 
sleeves ; down each front of the corset worn over the body was a row 
of silver buttons, set so close that the edges overlapped one another ; 
the armholes of this corset were also bordered with very broad black 
velvet. The square opening in front of the body was filled by a white 
neckerchief fastened at the throat by a pin; this relieved the other-, 
wise sombre garb; for, except the apron and silver buttons, all the 
rest was black or dark blue, unless the wind, or any other accident, 
displayed the coloured lining of the hood. The aprons were of coarse 
striped woollen, of several colours; this stuff is spun and woven by the 
peasant women out of any woollen material they can get; they will 
even ravel out worn woollen stockings or an old petticoat, and spin the 
wool so collected into fresh yarn. 

The women seemed surprised that we should care to visit the church ; 
the inquisitive traveller was clearly a novelty to them. It is an 
ancient chapel of the Priory of St. Gildas, the ruins of which still exist 
on the opposite side of the river. The interior of this church or 
chapel is very curious. Four praying figures project from the four 
central columns; below the waggon-headed roof is a richly carved: 
wooden frieze, and in one of the transepts this carving is equally 
perfect and remarkable; grotesque heads are united by a waving 
border of serpents and dragons issuing from the carved mouths. The 
whitewashed beams, too, are carved, the ends fixed into huge dragon 
mouths, which project from the frieze. In one corner of the nave we 
saw a large bell ; there was not a seat of any kind in the church; the 
whitewashed walls were green with damp, and the floor was of uneven 
clay; there was no sign of daily use about the place, and it felt so 
damp, that we were glad to get back into the golden sunshine outside. 

A little way on beyond the church, down a narrow, green lane, still 
on the right, we came to a flight of broken, moss-grown stone steps. 
These led into a good-sized square enclosure, paved with broken flag- 
stones and surrounded by ruined walls overgrown with trees and ivy; 
ferns and grasses springing from the joints of the stonework. In the 
centre stood a grand old fountain going fast to decay ; brambles flaunted 
great red arms from the ivy-covered top, and between them showed a 
richly crocketted canopy, surmounting the empty niche of the saint 
of the fountain. 


While we stood wondering whether this had not in former years 
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been the bourne of some pilgrimage, a woman came down the steps 
carrying a pail in one hand and bearing a large brown pitcher on her 
head. She was dressed like the rest of the villagers, and had the same 
awkward, half-savage ways. She glared at us for an instant from under 
her hood, and then knelt down and filled her pail and her pitcher, but 
so clumsily, and with such waste of water, that she must have soaked 
her heavy blue skirts and filled her sabots with the splashings ; she 
certainly wore no stockings to suffer by the wetting. It was strange 
not to find a trace of the adroit deftness of French women in these 
large-eyed, sad-faced, clumsy village Bretonnes; coquetry and grace 
seemed equally unknown to them; as a Frenchman said, “ad n’y a 
pas Vombre de séduction chez ces fenvmes.” 

Coming down through the pretty little village again—wondering 
how it could be so near the world and yet so out of it—we found 
several women standing knitting at the cottage doors; they were 
evidently waiting for our re-appearance, but not one of them could 
speak French; a shake of the head, and a grin showing the long 
front teeth, and “ja—ja,” was the universal answer to our questions. 
One of my companions opened his book to sketch a group of children 
perfect in their dress and attitudes, but after staring wonderstruck for 
few minutes they all started away in dumb terror. 

Now that we were sure about the féte, we resolved to go on to 
Baud and return next morning to St. Nicodéme, for it was evidently 
impossible to stay at St. Nicholas ; the cabaret was wofully dirty, and 
the mistress pointed out to us, with much triumph, a huge pile of 
dark-looking loaves on the filthy floor ready for the fair. 


We asked if we could have a carriage, and she called a sulky-looking 
dad to answer us. 


He came gnawing a straw. 

“A carriage!” he said, contemptuously. “ Dame, oui, 1 should 
think so. If messiewrs et dame will come with me I will arrange 
for them with Jean Jacques.” 

We followed him up the road a few yards. At the door of a 
cottage sat an old beggar dressed in a ragged shirt, drab trowsers, and 
gaiters. Long grey hair streamed over his shoulders, and his bare 
chest showed through his open shirt-front. 

A colloquy in Breton, and then to our dismay we learned that this 
dirty old bundle of rags was the Jean Jacques who would drive us to 
Baud, and that he would be ready directly. 

“ But is there no other vehicle?” we asked. 

The sulky lad’s contempt was beyond endurance. “ No, there is 
no other vehicle, and people should think themselves lucky to get 
this; it is quite possible that some one will arrive by the next train 


who will want Jean Jacques and his white horse, and then where will 
messzewrs ef madame be ?” 
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After this harangue he ran away, and having settled the bargain 
with Jean Jacques, whose French was execrable, we walked disconso- 
lately down to the river, Jean Jacques, in a very cracked voice, calling 
something in Breton, which a woman told us signified that he would 
be ready in five minutes. 

We sauntered on to the bridge and enjoyed the lovely view up and 
down the river, but the five minutes grew into thirty at least. 

At last we heard a shout, and turning round to look up the road, 
we saw our vehicle. On inspection it proved to be a miserable little 
cart, without any springs. Two sacks stuffed with bean-straw were 
laid across the seats, and a little white horse stood between the shafts. 

Our driver was sweeping the inside of the cart most vigorously 
with a huge broom made of the green broom plant. He had washed 
himself, and had wonderfully smartened his appearance. The upper 
portion of his rags were hidden by a white flannel jacket trimmed with 
black velvet, and small brass buttons; he wore a large flat black hat, 
also trimmed with black velvet ; but the horse was deplorable, small; 
with drooping head, and looking as if his bones were unset, and he was 
only held together by his dirty white skin. 

We clambered into the vehicle with heavy hearts; but no anticipa- 
tion could have prepared us for the reality. Directly we started the 
jolting was terrible ; and, besides this, the horse had a perpetual zigzag 
movement which sent us from side to side of the cart, and doubled the 
length of our journey. We tried to speak to our driver, but he shook 
his head imperiously, and answered in Breton, or French, almost as 
incomprehensible. One might have taken him for a hideous old wizard 
with his gleaming eyes and flowing grey hair, but for his religious 
reverence. At every church and every Calvary we passed he slackened 
his pace, uncovered, and mumbled a jong prayer, after which he always 
whipped his horse violently, and jolted us worse than ever. 

That drive to Baud was certainly “like a hideous dream,” though 
it lay through a picturesque country, the road on each side constantly 
bordered by tall, slender, silver birch trees, through which we got 
glimpses of the Montagnes Noires. The climax of our torture was 
reached when we rattled over the stones at Baud; we got down with 
thankful hearts at the little inn. 

Next morning was full of sunshine; and, having secured an easy 
carriage and a good horse, we started at an early hour for St. Nico- 
déme. We soon overtook vehicles of all kinds going in the same 
direction, chiefly long carts with three or four benches or planks set 
across them ; and these were crammed with men, women, and children 
in holiday costume, the salient points in which were the-white jackets 
and huge black hats of the men, and the long white coiffes of the 
women. Black was the prevailing colour of their jackets and skirts. 
There were also numbers of men and women on foot, trudging along 
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the road, many of them driving their pretty little cows before them. 
Sometimes we passed an old woman struggling with a refractory pig.. 

The fine grey spire of the Church of St. Nicodéme was visible for 
some time before we reached it. At last we came to a road or lane on 
the right shaded by spreading chestnut trees, and our driver stopped. 

These Breton side roads have a character peculiarly their own. In 
the north they are deeply sunk between high brake and furze-covered 
banks, along the tops of which is often a concealed footpath ; but in 
the south these banks are lower, and, as at St. Nicodme, huge trees. 
grow behind them, and send their branches across from side to side so 
near the road that certainly the lofty hooded waggons of Normandy 
would find no room to pass under the leafy roof. 

Our driver told us this side road led to the church: and, indeed, 
without the information we should have guessed this, as people were 
hastening into the lane from all directions. Our driver added that 
the road was too rough for his vehicle to go over, so we dismounted. 

The lane was full of strings of people, men, women, and children, 
hurrying towards the church. We found it necessary to walk heed- 
fully, for the road was channelled with deep cart ruts, and these were 
filled with mud and water. At the end of the lane we found our- 
selves in a bewildering throng of carts, horses, cows, pigs, and people 
crowded in front of and against the low stone wall that fences in the 
church and its celebrated fountain. At the moment a man had quite 
blocked up further passage by calmly plaiting the long cream-coloured 
tail of his horse. 

St. Nicodéme is a handsome stone building of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with a fine tower and spire; but it is its situation that is so 
charming. It stands in a sort of hollow; the ground rising from it 
on every side is planted chiefly with huge chestnut trees. Under the 
shade of these, beyond and beside the church, we saw a great crowd 
of people, all seemingly farmers and peasants—there appeared no mix- 
ture of bourgeois element; but before going into this crowd we turned 
aside to see the fountain. A visit to this is evidently an important 
part of the duty of the day. Three or four old women came towards 
us at once with jugs and cups of the holy water to drink and wash our 
faces in, for which they expect a few centimes : the fountain is of rather 
later date than the church ; in one of the three compartments into which 
it is divided stands the figure of St. Nicodéme, on one side of him a man 
and a woman are kneeling—they offer him an ox. In the other niches 
are St. Abibon with two men, one on horseback, the other kneeling, 
and St. Gamaliel between two pilgrims, one of whom offers him a pig. 
These saints are all Jews. 

Men, and women too, were bathing their faces and eyes in the 
fountain, and also drinking the water eagerly—the water is said to 
have antiseptic properties. Standing and lying about were dirty, 
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picturesque beggars, intent on exhibiting their twisted and withered 
limbs and incurable wounds to passers by. 

The finely sculptured portal of the church was thronged with these 
sufferers—some of them eating their breakfasts out of little basins. 
One ragged child held out a scallop-shell for alms, keeping up a whine 
of supplication. Among these squalid objects a beautiful butterfly 
was hovering—a baby child stretched up its hand crying for the 
insect. The interior of the church had evidently been so recently 
white-washed that there had been no time to wash the stains and 
splashes from the dirty flagstone pavement, and, as there were no 
chairs, this was covered by kneeling worshippers. The high altar was 
a blaze of lighted candles; grouped round it were some really rich 
crimson and white banners worked in gold; at a side altar a priest 
was saying a litany. 

There were most picturesque figures among the kneeling wor- 
shippers, and through the groups two girls wandered up and down 
with bundles of lighters for the votive candles; some old women, too, 
carried about bundles of these candles. Many of the kneelers pulled 
my skirts to attract attention to a wounded leg or arm, or to inform me 
in a whisper that they were ready to pray the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Nicodeme to give me a safe journey if I had a few centimes to give away. 

It was so cool within the church that the air felt oven-like when 
we came out again, although the grey old building was surrounded by 
huge spreading chestnut trees. Close to the church, ranged under the 
green fan-like leaves, were booths hung with strings of rosaries, crosses, 
medals, badges; rings, ornamental pins for fastening the chemisettes 
and shawls of the peasant women, and other jewelry, were displayed in 
cases. Pretty silver rings bearing the image of St. Nicodeme were 
selling rapidly at a fabulously low price. 

In other booths were set forth a store of large gaudily-coloured 
prints of various saints and sacred subjects; chief amongst them was 
a gorgeous full length of St. Nicodeme, wearing the papal tiara, a 
violet cassock, green chasuble, and scarlet mantle. Over his head, 
in a golden nimbus, a bright green dove descended on the saint, 
who stood between a tall poplar tree and a palm bursting into 
blossoms of various colours; there were hymns on either side of the 
paper. A carter with his whip under his arm, the heavy lash twisted | 
round his*neck, knelt down reverently to look at this gorgeous print, 
and a withered old man leaned over him to explain the words, which 
were in French; to them it was plainly as impressive as if it had been 
a work of art. Further on, the open glen behind the church was 
crowded with people, buying, selling, eating, drinking—here were 
booths for clothes and crockery, and stands for eatables and drinkables. 
An old man was selling sieves, wooden bowls, and boxes heaped up 
on the grass—sieves are in great demand at this harvest season. 
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Near the church, against the ivy-covered trunk of an enormous 
chestnut tree, several men were seated, with lathered faces, two were 
being shaved ; the others patiently waited their turn. The rapidity 
of the barbers was most amusing. ‘T'wo used the soap brush and two 
the razor, and their labours seemed to be unending. We thought the 
edge of the razor could not be worth much, judging by the stiff, stubbly- 
looking chins. It is customary to let the beard grow some weeks before 
the festival of St. Nicodeme, and then to be clean shaved in the early 
morning. We came upon many of these al fresco barber shops under 
the trees in different parts of the fair. 

As we walked through the crowd we saw how varied and pic- 
turesque the dress of the men was; the jacket generally of white 
flannel cut square at the neck, trimmed with black velvet, with a 
row of embroidery thereon and strings of metal buttons; the outside 
pockets of these jackets were cut into seven or eight vandykes bound 
with black velvet, each of the points being fastened by a brass or 
silver button. The black beaver or felt hats were enormous in the 
brim, very low-crowned, and trimmed with a band of broad black 
velvet fastened by a silver buckle, two ends hanging behind. The 
trousers and knee breeches were chiefly blue or white linen, al- 
though some were of black and brown velveteen, loose, but without 
the bagginess so common in Lower Brittany. The older men wore 
black gaiters reaching to the knees and fastened by a close row of 
tiny buttons. Round the waist many of them wore a broad, thick, 
buff leather belt, with quaint metal clasps. This hung so low and 
loosely that it seemed worn only for ornament. We asked a tall 
Breton farmer with bare feet thrust into his sabots what was the use 
of this belt. ‘It has none,” he said, complacently ; “I wear it for 
fashion’s sake.” ‘The waistcoat was also white flannel, with so many 
rows of embroidered velvet that it had the effect of several waistcoats 
worn one above another ; four or five dozen silver buttons were set in 
two rows down each side of the outer waistcoat so closely that the 
edges of the buttons overlapped. This costume was, perhaps, the most 
uncommon we saw. ‘The older men wore their hair very long, hang- 
ing over their shoulders almost to their waists; their dark, gleaming 
eyes and thick, straight eyebrows gave them a fierce appearance. 

Some of the men were tall, and they all stalked about among the 
women as if they were beings of a different order. Each sex herded 
chiefly in groups apart, except that the men took the centre of the 
fair as their right, and paced up and down like princes. There were no 
curious strangers present, except ourselves, and yet they took little 
notice of us. Even when we got farther up the glen and more into the 
crowd we saw no mixture of townsfolk ; it was a festival of peasants. 

We were specially struck by the face of a fine old man with flowing 
white hair, but most malevolent black eyes, who stood fanning with 
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his broad-leaved beaver hat a gridiron full of silvery sardines, 
frizzling and crackling over a pan of charcoal on the grass. When 
they were cooked, he speedily found customers for them. Close by 
was a stand covered with huge loaves of buckwheat bread, which 
were finding ready sale; and as we moved on we saw impromptu 
fireplaces in all directions. On one side a huge steaming pipkin 
hung from a tripod of sticks; from this a coarse ragozdt of meat and 
potatoes sent out a not too savoury smell. Farther on a large pot of 
cofiee stood on a glowing lump of charcoal. And now we came upon 
booths with cold eatables displayed on the stalls: sausages of all 
kinds, and a sort of cold meat pudding, in great request, but by no 
means of enticing aspect, the meat being stewed in a goose skin or a 
bladder with plenty of pepper. Farther back from the main avenue, 
under the trees, were carts full of immense ciller-barrels covered with 
fresh green brake. A woman wearing the costume we had seen the day 
before at St. Nicholas stood at a table in front of one of these carts 
drawing cider as fast as she could into jugs, glasses, &c. ; and all round 
her were groups of men talking together, and getting less silent and 
morose as they drank glass after glass and toasted one another. 

A low stone wall, overgrown with grass, divided this wooded glen 
on the left from the country beyond, and atop of this wall a 
pleasant-looking countrywoman in a well-starched, spotless white 
muslin coiffe, the two broad-hemmed lappets pinned together behind 
her head, had spread out her wares on a gay-coloured handkerchief. 
Caps, and collars, and chemisettes were displayed to the best advantage 
in this elevated position—she sat on the wall beside her goods, smiling 
and chattering with all who passed by, and driving a good trade too, 
though it was puzzling to know how her customers would dispose of 
such easily crumpled articles in the ever-moving crowd. 

So far we had been struck by the quiet and decorum of the scene, 
it was really too quiet—there was so little jollity in it, none of the 
repartee and the merry laughter we have so often heard in a Norman 
market. Men and women alike looked serious and self-contained— 
the happiest faces were those of the dear little children toddling and 
tumbling about in all directions; some of these, in their close-fitting 
skull caps, thick woollen skirts, reaching to their heels, and large 
white collars, were perfect little Velasquez figures; others wore round 
hats, set on the back of their heads; almost all had clear com- 
plexions, and handsome, large round dark eyes. 

Still farther on we heard a rather monotonous beat of drum. 
There was a performance going on; but it seemed only to consist in 
the explanation, in a drawling recitative, of pictures exhibited by the 
showman. Behind this we found ourselves in the cattle-market, a 
part of the glen where the grass was less worn away and the trees 
more thickly planted. The sunshine here came in golden chequers 
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and patterns through the broad leafy boughs on men who stood about 
plaiting and unplaiting the long tails of their horses, and on women 
who dragged their pretty little black and white cows along, sometimes 
by a rope fastened to the horns, sometimes by the horns themselves, 
but quite as often they hurried on regardless of everybody, with the 
cow's head gripped tightly under one arm, chattering eagerly in 
Breton. Pigs were also being hauled about, filling the air with noise. 
One woman had got a pig by the tail and dragged it squealing 
through the thickest of the crowd; another had fastened a rope to 
her pig’s leg, and was coaxing it in a way that reminded us of the 
nursery story. There was plenty of noise here, rude rough voices, 
and much gesticulation, as they vociferated guttural Breton at one 
another ; it was difficult to move, too, through the confused mass of 
people and animals. No one seemed to care or to look where he or 
she went—it was apparently assumed that every one would take care 
of himself or herself; lacking this, there was every chance of being 
knocked down and trampled under foot by the crowd or the cattle. 

There had been an auction of beasts going on under the trees ; 
groups of wild-looking men, with long hair streaming over their black 
embroidered jackets—they wore larger hats than any we had as yet 
seen—were talking fiercely about the cattle, with much gesticula- 
tion, and with flashing eyes. These were Finistere men, from Seder 
and Bannalec. We were told that the design embroidered on the 
back of their coats signified the Blessed Sacrament; they looked far 
more savage and determined than the white-coated men of Morbihan, 
but they were less sullen and silent. 

There was abundant variety too in the costume of the women. We 
saw gorgeous green gowns, trimmed with broad, black velvet, both 
on the skirt and on the sort of double body which answers to the-coat 
and waistcoat of the men. The black velvet was covered with gold 
and scarlet embroidery. ‘he head-gear of St. Nicholas, with the 
brilliant green, scarlet, or yellow linings, was most abundant; but there 
was besides a large proportion of white coiffes and caps and quaintly- 
shaped collars. Most of the women wore gold or silver hearts and 
crosses, depending from a velvet ribbon round the throat. Few of 
them showed any hair on their foreheads, and it is perhaps the absence 
of this, added to the large, melancholy eyes, which gives so solemn an 
expression to the face of the Bretonne peasant. She tells you that she 
has her hair cut off because there is no room for it under the coiffe ; 
besides, once married, women rarely show their hair ; in reality, they 
sell it to the travelling barber who will give the best price for it. 

Wherever space could be found among the trees long booths were 
set up, some of them garlanded with green boughs. Looking through 
one of the low-arched openings, we saw a striking rustic picture— 
tables running from one end to the other, covered with bottles and 
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glasses, hard-featured men and women sitting alternately on each 
side. The men were evidently drinking cider hard, but at present, 
at any rate, the women had empty glasses in front of them, and were 
listening to the conversation their lords held with each other across 
the table—all looked as serious as if the féte were a funeral. 

Formerly all the cattle of the neighbourhood, decorated with rib- 
bons, were led in procession to the church to be blessed, drums 
beating and banners flying; but this custom seems to have been given 
up, though some animals are still offered to St. Nicodéme, and these 
are sold afterwards at higher prices than the rest, as the presence of 
one of them in a stable is supposed to bring luck. The penitents go 
in procession barefooted and bearing lighted candles on the eve of the 
festival and receive absolution; and it is to be hoped that these were 
the visitors who left the féte early, for by three o'clock most of the men 
had been drinking hard. 

Time was going fast, and we began to be curious as to the hour of 
the.descent of the angel, which our friend at St. Nicholas said was 
the best part of the féte. Asking a smart young girl who sold 
lemonade, we learned that it would come down after vespers, and we 
made our way back through the crowd to the rising ground on the 
left of the church. Already the cider was beginning to take effect : 
there was much more noise and chatter; the men stood about in 
groups, in eager discussion, using rapid, -vehement gesticulation. 
The heat had become overpowering, the sun seemed to scorch us as 
we walked, but the chestnut trees on this hill side were even larger 
than those below, and so long as we could remain under them there 
was dense and most refreshing shade. 

The interest was now concentrated on a large open space around 
the Calvary which stood on the rising ground. Close beside it was 
a tall pole, with a large heap of brushwood piled high up round its 
base. A man was going up a ladder placed against this pole, fixing 
on it, at intervals, hoops covered with ‘red and blue paper, and finally 
he fastened a painted flag on the top of all. 

Presently we saw that a cord was being lowered from the top of the 
lofty church tower. Several eager watchers among the chestnut trees 
below secured the end of this cord when it reached the ground, and 
brought it in triumph to a post at the foot of the pole, about one hundred 
yards from the church. The cord was fastened securely below a square 
box set on the top of the post, and from this time a breathless suspense 
hung over the swaying, rugged-looking crowd, that is, the elders 
and the children. The younger men and women seemed to choose this 
time for walking up and down, in and out, through the groups of 
gazers, some sending saucy, others sheepish glances at one another, 
without the exchange of any words. We were specially amused in 
watching three young, pretty, and very gaily-dressed girls, who walked 
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up and down, looking neither right nor left, but evidently considering 
themselves the belles of the féte. A little man with twisted legs, with 
a joke for everyone, seemed in universal favour. He was no doubt 
the bazvalan, the tailor match-maker ofthe neighbourhood. We saw 
his cunning dark face and keen, black, restless eyes in all parts of the 
throng, and, to judge by his long colloquies with some of the older 
matrons, he was doing a profitable business, for it appears that Breton 
peasant’s marriages are still made by means of that worthy. He 
was almost the only man who seemed to talk much to the women.. 

All at once the bell rang out for vespers; the bazvalan and most 
of the women and children flocked into church, followed by a few of 
the men. 

Meantime the throng of men about us increased—those who had 
been drinking in the booths came across to the Calvary, and we had 
full opportunity of studying their dark remarkable faces. 

There is no need for the Breton to disclaim, as he does, any kindred 
with the French; these peasants, especially the men of Morbihan 
and Finistére, are a race apart; with their long, dark, deep-set eyes 
gleaming from under thick dark eyebrows, their tangled hair spread- 
ing over the shoulders, and often reaching almost to the waist, their 
‘dark skins and long straight noses, and their quaint costume, they 
are wholly un-French. They are taller, too, and larger framed than 
the generality of Frenchmen are; they look more powerful, both 
physically and mentally, and they have a seriousness, amounting to 
dignity, which is wholly distinctive. 

Even when he is drunk, and this is a too frequent occurrence, the 
Breton strives to be self-controlled and quiet. When he is sober, 
there is a touch of the North American Indian in his stolid indif- 
ference, and also in the contempt with which he regards his spouse ; 
for the Breton peasant-woman, spite of her rich costume on Sundays 
and gala days, is after marriage a mere hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, the slave of her, too often, drunken, unfeeling, husband. It is pos- 
sibly this slavery which takes away self-respect, and gives to the married 
Bretonne the clumsiness and half savage manner which must strike 
every stranger, as much as her want of gaiety and lightheartedness. 

All at once there was a stir among the crowd. It had been impos- 
sible to stand waiting near the pole exposed to the full ‘blaze of the 
sun, so we had taken shelter under the huge chestnut leaves; but we 
ventured into the sunshine now, for the excitement was contagious. 
Almost before we reached the pole, we saw coming down the cord a 
pretty little angel about three feet high, with bright golden wings. 
It stood an instant beside the post to which the rope was fastened, and 
then went up again and remained stationary outside the tower. The 
only sound heard in the breathless silence of the crowd being the 
click, click of the wheels on which the little creature moved. 
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This was a trial descent, it being necessary to make sure that the 
machinery acted properly before the real descent took place. 

We stood our ground bravely for another quarter of an hour in the 
scorching sunshine. The heat has grown so intense that the sticks 
and furze bushes piled up round the pole in readiness for the bonfire, 
feel as if they came out of an oven. Suddenly the bells peal loudly, 
and a glittering procession comes singing out of the church, with 
lighted candles, crosses, and crimson and gold banners. First come the 
choristers, then the priests, and then a long train of men and women, 
chanting as they come. As soon as the procession has circled the 
hill, it halts; bang, bang, bang go the guns from the church-tower, 


and down comes the pretty little angel, this time very rapidly, its 


bright wings flashing in the sunshine; in one outstretched hand it 
holds a match, and touches first the box on the post, and then the 
bonfire—a peasant, with many coloured ribbons in his hat, who has 
been making all ready, helps the angel’s work—there is a loud, 
deafening explosion, then a discharge of squibs and crackers from 
the box, and then the furze and faggots of the bonfire ignite and blaze 
fiercely. The heat has made the piled-up faggots like touchwood; the 
sudden blaze is electrifying; long tongues of red flame leap up till 
they reach the first of the hoops on the pole.—Bang, bang, bang! and 
off go the fireworks of which it is composed. The noise is tre- 
mendous and ear-splitting, and the flames go leaping higher and 
higher till all the suspended fireworks, including the flag at top, have 
exploded; blazing and banging, and dispersing themselves in shreds of 
flying fire above the heads of the excited crowd. 

It was somewhat alarming to see the towering body of fierce red 
flame, brilliant even in the powerful sunshine, one moment carried 
up as if to reach the sky, and next swooping sideways in seeming 
pursuit of the flying shreds of burning paper that flew through the 
air; and in the midst of the stifling heat and smoke and din—for the 
crowd found a universal voice at last—the little golden-winged angel 
mounted to the steeple again, followed by uncouth howls of delight, 
which seemed to be the approved method of expressing satisfaction. 

It was a good moment to study the faces of these stolid, self-con- 
tained Bretons, moved out of the calm reserve which to most of them 
must be a second nature. The faces were wonderfully wild and ex- 
pressive. The long fierce black eyes gleamed with delight—and no 
doubt, in some, with religious fervour—as the bonfire blazed higher 
and. higher, casting a lurid ‘glare on all around, most unreal and 
theatrical in effect. 

The whole scene seemed made for a painter; these tall, black- 
browed men, with their powerful savage faces and long, streaming 
hair, their white flannel coats and huge black hats—all faces upturned 
to the red ever-mounting flame; every now and then some man or 
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boy dashed frantically almost into the swaying fire and snatched one 
of the flying shreds of burning paper to preserve it as a relic ; at 
a little distance behind the men, keeping apart, groups of women in 
their quaint costume, some wearing snowy caps, others with the 
sombre coiffes of St. Nicholas, with their bright linings. Near stood 
the tall Calvary, its stone steps thronged with little awe-struck 
children, while beside it was the procession of clergy and choristers: 
in front the blazing bonfire, and all around the huge spreading boughs 
of the chestnut trees crowning the green hill and circling its base ; 
and in the distance, seen through the spreading boughs, the old 
grey church tower and spire towered over the booths grouped below. 

The heat of the sun was still so intense, though evening was 
coming on, that the men could scarcely bear to keep their hats 
raised above their heads as the procession wound once more slowly 
round the Calvary and returned to the church. 

Perhaps the most striking effect of the whole scene was the con- 
trast between the strong, wild excitement, betrayed more in look 
and gesture than by any prolonged outcry, and the trumpery cause 
that aroused it. It was difficult to believe that these excited creatures, 
plunging madly to secure charred fragments of red and blue paper, 
could be the grand, dignified-looking men we had been watching all 
the morning. Possibly the mixture of cider and religions enthusiasm 
helped somewhat to this result. We heurd that the féte would last two 
days; but as there seemed to be no preparation made for either dancing 
or wrestling, we preferred to leave St. Nicodéme before dusk, for more 
drinking was plainly to wind up the proceedings of the day, and it 
was evident that the greater number of the crowd would spend the 
night on the ground, either in the carts which showed everywhere 
among the tree trunks, or on the grass under the chestnut boughs. 

We found it very difficult to leave the féte. Around the booths 
and outside the church, carts and cattle seemed mingled in inex- 
tricable confusion; and even when we struggled through the leafy 
lane and regained the main road, it was througed by groups as 
anxious to get away as we were; though several of these, seemed to 
have lingered too long in the cider booths. We saw men, women, and 
children fast asleep beside the road, with cows, and sheep, and pigs 
grazing, and bleating, and grunting around them—in some cases 
straying so far down the dusty road that we wondered whether the 
owners would succeed in overtaking them. We passed one man, on 
horseback—half asleep—who, in happy ignorance of the ridiculous 
figure he cut, was seated with his face to the animal’s tail, nodding 
and swaying from side to side so violently that he and his beast 
would certainly soon part company. 
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The Ceaching of Lucilins. 


——_——_—- 


“ Wuartever be his nurture, fortunes, birth, 

“The wise man reckons all things at their worth. 

“No present error can his view distract, 

“ Or make him think a falsehood is a fact. 

“Wisdom defines what is, in every case, 

“Good, evil, just, dishonest, noble, base ; 

“ Wisdom assigns fit bounds to every aim, 

“ Grants every due, interprets every claim ; 

“ Assigns to wealth its proper place and weight, 

“ But values honour at her highest rate ; 

“ At prosperous knaves directs her keenest blows, 

“ Because her instincts thrust her on her foes ; 

‘¢ Maintains the cause of virtue, truth, and right, 

“ Yields to no menace, entertains no fright ; 

“Unflinchingly receives, assists, defends, 

“ All whom she reckons her allies and friends, 

“Who reason thus: The public good demands 

“The labour of our heads, our hearts, our hands. | 

“This debt must first be paid, however vast; 

“ Our home comes next, ourselves the third and last.” 
Thus, when the great Republic still confessed 

Her public duties were her nearest, best ; 

Ere simple, honest faith was set at naught, 

Or priests despised the doctrines which they taught ; 

Ere the foul fictions of a party name 

Encouraged selfishness and banished shame ; 

Ere knaves dared advertise each fraudful deed ; 

Ere men abandoned honour, worshipped greed ; 

Ere sordid nobles’ made the State their prey, 

And bribed the mob they purposed to betray ; 

Ere rapine rushed a conquered world to share, 

And murderous faction ushered in despair ; . 

Ere civil strife provoked each stubborn will, 

And hate, and lust, and malice had their fill ; 

Till, wearied with their griefs, men sought the cure 

Tn the stern peace which despots can make sure— 
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The friend of Scipio, satirist and sage, 
Pourtrayed the sturdy wisdom of his age. 

Of what avail is all the glittering hoard 
Which skill has fashioned and which thrift has stored— 
‘The varied treasures and the golden spoil 
Which vanquished nature yields to stubborn toil ; 
The still increasing force, the ready plan, 

Which patient science grants to busy man ; 
The ceaseless hurry of the crowded mart, 

The gathered trophies of commercial art— 

Tf, after all, the lesson of to-day 

Conveys no meaning—rouses no dismay ; : 
If the blind passion of the time defies 

That solemn warning which the past supplies ; 
If shame has vanished from the nation’s face, 
And England chuckles over her disgrace ; 
And vestries, for the boon of Leicester Square, 
Vie with the flatteries of a Chester Mayor ? 

The downward progress of a State’s decay 

Are not, I grant, the issue of a day. 

’Tis only custom which can reconcile 

The heart to all that’s sordid, mean, and vile. 

No man is in a moment rendered base— 

It takes some time to bronze the plastic face : 

The puckered lines which gather o'er the jowl, 
The thin, sharp lips, the quick, suspicious scowl, 
The coarse, hard look which tells the withered heart, 
Are, beyond doubt, consummate works of art. 

The quickest fancy cannot, if she strive, 

Conceive the creatures whom one sees alive ; 

Or in them, by the force of memory, find 

One faded vestige of an honest mind. 

‘The sight ’s enough, what need to hear them speak 
Facts that are patent no one wants to seek. 

Such are the men who guide the yielding mob, 
Whose life’s a lie, whose genius is a job. 

"Tis said the simple fiend, in time of old, 
Chaffered with those who let themselves be sold ; 
Studied the way to wheedle and cajole, 

And, by post obits, caught the sinful soul ; 
Offered his price, and, when the day came round, 
Wiser than Shylock, got his lawful pound. 

The bribe’s superfluous now. What need to pay 
For what its owner freely gives away ? 
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The demon merely hints: You must be tired ; 
Enjoy the wealth your labour has acquired ; 
Cease from your toil. The trusting victim tries: 
Wearies of rest, grows peevish, wastes, and dies ; 
Relieves the world of one superfluous weight, 
And pays two debts—to Justice and to Fate. 

If you would learn the danger which we run, 
Study the process by which wealth is won ; 
Reflect how vast’s the pile of tricks and lies 
Which fortune claims before she yields the prize ; 
How honest labour scrapes its scanty due, 

But knavery wins a plum upon a coup. 

Mark how the gambler boldly lays his stake, 
And stands to win his cent. per cent. or break. 
The risk is little, if he merely stoops 

To gauge the pockets of his willing dupes 

By puffing up the swindle at the first, 

And timely selling ere the bubble burst. 

From Hambro’s stock exchange the schemer hies, 
Skilled in mean arts, and stocked with specious lies : 
Hurries to London, there to play his game ; 

Puts in a mask his patriarchal name; 

Launches at first his humbler, weaker kites, 

Next imps their wings for wider, bolder flights ; 

Then, haying well matured his shrewd designs, 

Invites the fools who speculate in mines, 

And kindly proffers, to the general view— 

His precious ore, a solid mountain through ! 

As though ’twere likely that the knave would spare 

His proper spoil to let another share. 

Of course the trap, well baited and well set, 

Draws widow, parson, lawyer, to his net. 

He bears the stock, he strains his credit, buys, 

Till he can grasp and clutch the glittering prize ; 

Sells, bulls the market, shrewdly turns the scale, 

Bubbles the gulls who trusted to his tale, 

And having won his thousandfold per cent. 
Resolves to venture upon Parliament. 

"Tis harder work for swindlers to succeed 
Than to procure the whitewash which they need ; 
Some yenturous brokers perish—some survive ; 
Some get transported—others haply thrive ; 

But those who thrive and last can win their aim 
If they are patient at the cautious game. 
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Thus—build a church, a people’s park bestow, 

Sustain all interests, be they high or low, 

(What matter if they have no true defence 

In common justice and in common sense ?) 

Defend the nation’s Bible and its beer ; 

Regret excess, but say that freedom’s dear ; 

Quote the good bishops, Wordsworth and Magee, 

Who hold that temperance is tyranny ; 

Maintain the sanctity of Church and State, 

Our pure religion, our unselfish great ; 

Uphold the services, and be averse 

To the mean thrift which saves the nation’s purse ; 

Give cautiously—your agent can describe 

What is corruption, what a legal bribe— 

Throw dirt about, in hopes that some may stick, 

Or hire the pens of those who know the trick ; 

Drench the poor sots who freely sell their votes, 

Pour the hot poison down their gaping throats ; 

And then the flood may bring you in to shore 

And land you safely on St. Stephen’s floor, 

Where, though you won your seat by every lie 

Which fraud can coin, ambition justify, 

The House is forced all comers to admit, 

And vouches for their honour—while they sit. 
Upon those walls, which England well bestows, 

That she may scan the faces of her foes 

And shun the sharpers who would dig her grave 

The venal artist hangs the thriving knave. 

Stout, florid, smiling, the director stands, 

In both his pockets thrusting both his hands, 

Rattling the cash he’s won with quiet glee. 

The thing is good, as lifelike as can be, 

The hands—’tis there the painter’s hardly just— 

Should be in other people’s pockets thrust. 
Unless men want to cheat, or want to learn 

How to make others’ folly serve their turn 

(And therefore, as if training for a race, 

Practise the fluent tongue, the fraudful face), 

They rarely play their game without a stake, 

Or ply the art of lies for lying’s sake. 

The adept knows this adage from his youth— 

“No falsehood equals superficial truth.” 

Thus, if he lends himself to any cry, 

He either means to sell or means to buy, 
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And judges that the question of the hour 
| Which best may serve his pocket or his power. 
What are the causes, then, which give their scope 





To arts like these, which lend them strength and hope ? 
Whence is it that such people shine, and, when 
They’re rich and prosperous, jostle honest men ? 

| Flaunt their vile gains before the people’s eyes, 

| Invite attention to their shameful rise ? 


Unless this rule is true, at any rate— 
Success condones the fraud which makes it great. 
The things which feed on carrion roam by night, 
Avoid the tell-tale day, the prying light, 
Gather in packs to batten on the feast, 
Beast herding still with sympathetic beast ; 
But, by the darkness aided and disguised, 
They fly in sudden panic when surprised ; 
| So, while the bad man always seeks his own, 
l He dares be bold before the bad alone ; 
| Let him but be detected at his prey, 
He strives instinctively to steal away, 
| Yields to the scorn he feels to be his due, 
| And slinks with hasty terror out of view. 
And yet if trusting to his ill-won gold 
He meets his fellow men, serenely bold, 
If he can venture to be sleek and bland, 
Affect the open heart, the generous hand ; 
If he dare angle for men’s thoughtless votes 
| Or catch the plaudits of their fickle throats, 
| | "Tis that he knows they envy what they hate 
: 








| And worship what they ought to execrate, 

| As savages a gentle god disdain, 

| But crouch to one who sends them loss and pain. 
| Found out at last, but in the hundredth fraud, 
| One rascal of this species went abroad, 

| Fled to New York across the kindly main, 

On other dupes to try his craft again ; 

Soon wearied out his hosts, exposed his game, 
Exhausted all his powers, and missed his aim : 

it Left without one resource, one card to play, 

} He strove to gloze his early faults away ; 

And, though a swindler and a rogue confessed, 
He added one more baseness to the rest, 

Declared that all his friends both lied and thieved, 
{ That he was innocent, cajoled, deceived ; 
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And thus, to make his villanies complete, 
Slandered the people that he failed to cheat. 

"Tis not the knave alone who plays and wins— 
Some even make their market by their sins. 

Assail the superstitions of the crowd, 
And look for anger, truculent and loud ; 
The hate which deals in calumnies and cries, 
Now scolds, now sneers, now sneaks, but always lies. 
But should you flatter what no good man fears, 
You need not shun men’s eyes, nor dread men’s ears : 
If you conform, they've nothing to desire— 
Faith without works is all that they require ; 
Be orthodox, and nothing’s a disgrace. 
D’ye doubt it. I can prove it by a case. 

Sir Helluo, gallant, prodigal, and gay, 
Broke half the Ten Commandments every day ; 
When rallied on his practices he’d laugh, 
Grin his regrets, and break the other half. 
Diced, drabbed, drank brandy, wooed an early gout, 
Cheated at cards, was, worse than all, found out. 
Disgraced his name, ran through a fair estate, 
Grew bloated, owl-eyed, sottish, desperate. 
Bore, stamped on all the features of his face, 
Lusts which inflame and vices which debase ; 
And yet when t’other day the league began 
Of parson, drunkard, peer, and publican, 
His merits are extolled by every tongue, 
By droning preacher and by staggering bung ; 
He is the patron of the good old cause 
Of church and crown, religion and the laws. 
Stirred by such teachers, crapulous and blue, 
“ Hurrah for Helluo!” shouts the noisy crew ; 
‘«‘ Behold the poor man’s friend, the people’s choice, 
His are our votes, his is our will and voice. 
Hurrah for Helluo! Hasten to the polls 
All pious churchmen and all thirsty souls!” 
Thus knaves and sots a legislator make, 
Out of a brainless, heartless, battered rake. 

Good Dr. Watts, who wrote ere Keble sung 
The strains which lived on childhood’s prattling tongue, 
Asserts that nature makes dog, lion, bear, 
Bark, bite, growl, fight, express their loves, and pair. 
No Darwin then asserted or defined 
How beings mould and propagate their kind ; 
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How nature gives a universal tilth, 
And breeds her germs in cleanliness or filth. 

Nature was once a goddess, now-a-days, 
Like other institutions, she’s a phrase, 

In such a sense she pardons or endures 

Some follies, others obviates or cures ; 

And yet perhaps she may be over-tried : 
Narcissa found it when her hair she dyed— 
Not once or twice, a thousand times, ’tis said, 
She changed the fickle colours of her head ; 
Varied her tresses with unnumbered hues— 
Blacks, yellows, reds, all shades but greens and blues— 
Till, wearied out, and angry at her freaks, 
Indignant nature all her vengeance wreaks, 
And leaves Narcissa, reft of every lock, 

Bald as a new laid egg, a barber's block. 

But though these follies waken our disgust, 
These knaveries rouse and deepen our distrust ; 
Fools have a value, knaves subserve an end; 
Teach us to loathe a vice, a right defend, 
Tnstruct the judgment, fortify the will, 

Make virtue wary, and be virtue still ; 
Supply the strongest weapons of defence, 
The armour of a cautious innocence; 

Grant the unwilling praise which vice allows, 
When bafiled in the practice it avows, 

And in their jargon may be forced to say— 
We tried the trick, and did not find it pay. 

A little forethought, therefore, can detect 
And almost cure the mischief these effect. 

Tn lasting harm a deeper reason lies, 
That reason is—the follies of the wise. 

As in the cheek of health disease may lurk, 
But give no symptom of its deadly work ; 

As men, unconsciously, have often quafied 

A tasteless poison in a sparkling draught ; 

As a bright sun may lure the insect’s wing 

To trust the bitter breath of fickle spring ; 

As the red dawn may mask the coming gale, ~ 
And tempt to sudden doom the venturous sail ; 
So the worst troubles which beset mankind 
Spring from the blunders of an honest mind. 

There is a statesman who delights to sport 
With facts of every kind, and shape, and sort; 
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Who finds the deepest lore in Homer’s strains ; 
Who-checks a nation’s losses and its gains ; 

Who grapples with each crotchet that comes out— 
Tory finance, and atheistic doubt ; 

Who gladly undertakes the gruesome deed 

Of sounding Ward Hunt's figures, Strauss’s creed ; 
Who demonstrates, astir with ardent hope, 

The deeper purpose of a scolding Pope ; 

Who for that Joseph’s coat, the Establishment, 
Which policy has patched, and zeal has rent, 
Picks up the shoddy with the tenderest care, 
Fondly surveys each hole, and spot, and tear ; 
Extols the stuff with which his hands are full, 
And mends the seamless coat with asses’ wool ; 
Who honestly endeavours to befriend 

What finds no other wise and honest friend ; 

And gains, as every one but he must know, 

The reputation of a secret foe ; 

Who thinks that what is dissonant may be 
Brought by some miracle to harmony ; 

Who does not know that what he flirts away 

Fills foes with glee—fills friends with blank dismay, 
And proves that they who plan, but will not heed, 
May rule awhile, and act, but cannot lead. 

In fiction such a character would seem 
The strangest paradox—the wildest dream ; 

In fact, it fills the honest heart with care 
Lest lingering hope become prolonged despair. 

The man whose purpose lies within his will 
Knows that success comes not by chance, but skill ; 
Sees that the gifts which fortune can bestow 
May be the aids or traps of friend or foe ; 

Tutored by patience, waits till he is sure 
That what he means will make success secure, 
And haying chosen what to him is best, - 
Trusts that his courage will achieve the rest. 

The timely jest which bafiles what it strikes, 
Scoffs at the wisdom which a mob dislikes, 
Adroitly turns a truth to an offence, 

And slyly makes a butt of common sense ; 
Succeeds, because the person it assails, 
Though he be honest, in discretion fails. 

The tact which makes the most of little things, 

The wit which often mocks, but rarely stings; 
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The art which never causes needless pain, 
But meets unguarded censure with disdain, 
Which rarely wills to volunteer a blow, 
Which never lets men see it shirks a foe, 
Which flirts no opportunity away, 
Which can be serious, and which can be gay ; 
The prudence which is never led to feel 
Untimely earnestness or misplaced zeal ; ; 
The cautious policy which gains its ends 
By never seeming to neglect its friends ; 
The skill which makes its party feel it must 
Meet constant faithfulness with constant trust ; 
This is the wisdom which, at least in part, 
One statesman needs, as parcel of his art. 
If he were only able to discern 
What is the lesson that he needs must learn, 
And having learnt it, wholly cast aside 
The dreams which friends deplore, and foes deride ; 
Shake off the dread which makes him stand aghast 
At the poor phantoms of a powerless past, 
Which, like the shadows of the dying day, 
Grow vast and vaster as they fade away ; 
Could turn from dull logomachies to deeds, | 
Study a nation’s dangers and its needs; 
Could catch some little knowledge of the art 
Which, while it claims the reason, chains the heart ; 
Find what the problem is of social life, 
Remove the ceaseless impulses of strife ; 
Lend all his powers to justly arbitrate 
Between the honest interests of the state ; 
Check the crude insolence of rank and wealth, 
And give the people hope, contentment, health,— 
Soothed by the news, I’d mutter, in my bed, 
Cassandra Greg may screech of “ Rocks ahead.” 
Epwin Hero. 
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Her Dearest For. 


CuaprerR XXVIII. 


One evening, as Tom Reed was leaving the theatre, after escorting 
some country acquaintances to witness the performance, he was tapped 
on the shoulder. This operation had no terrors for Tom, so he turned 
calmly round and was greeted by a young man somewhat older than 
himself, attired in a sporting style, with his hat on one side and a red 
and yellow tie. The face was at once strange, yet familiar, and Tom 
had to think a moment before he exclaimed, “ Poole ?” 

“The same, sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. Poole ?” 

“ Well, sir, I believe you are a lawyer, and I want a bit of advice. 
Might I be so bold as to call on you anywhere ?” 

Tom felt inclined to d—n his impudence, but there was a queer 
good-humoured, good-natured expression about the man’s face that 
attracted Tom’s fancy—and then he was one of the witnesses to the 
will, and it would be as well to get hold of him. 

“T am neither a solicitor nor a practising barrister,” said Reed, 
smiling ; “still, if I can give you any help I will. Call at the Morning 
Thresher office, Wellington Street, any day between two and three, 
and I will try and see you, but I am a good deal engaged.” 

“Thank you! I will,” returned the other; “and—I beg your 
pardon for keeping you, Mr. Reed—but I hope Mrs. Travers’ is well ? 
She was a real lady !—always had a kind, civil word for a chap. She 
always brought me up to time, when I used to be in an awful funk 
going to old Travers. Lord, what a hard-mouthed old buffer he 
was !” 

“Mrs. Travers was quite well when I last heard of her.” 

“T am told she is away on the Continent ?” , 

“So I am told,” returned Tom. 

“ Well, I'll look in the first day I can, Mr. Reed.” 

* All right.” 

They parted; and several days elapsed before Poole made his ap- 
pearance. Tom had almost forgotten the interview, when one Saturday 
afternoon he had been detained longer than usual, and was on the 
point of leaving the office, when a crushed piece of paper with the 
words “ William Poole” written in a fine clerkly hand upon it was 
brought to him. 
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“Tf you can give me a few minutes, Mr. Reed,” began Poole, after 
they had exchanged greetings, “I'll be awfully obliged.” 

“T am at your service for the next half hour,” said Tom Reed, with 
his usual cheerful good nature; “after that I have engagements.” 

“TI intended ‘calling here last week, but times are changed at 
Travers’s. We used to be kept pretty well up to the collar in the old 


gentleman’s day, but we are near driven to death since the new manager 
came.” 


“You have a new manager ?” 

“Yes; you know, Ford would not stay on, though Sir Hugh 
Galbraith gave him the legacy that had been left him in the first will, 
after he had had the books and everything examined by a regular 
accountant. Ford_was in high favour for a while, but I suppose he 
saw his way to a more independent position, for he gave up his situa- 
tion, and I believe Sir Hugh took our present manager on his recom- 
mendation. I think he might have said a good word for me, but he 
didn’t. He was always a conceited chap; didn’t think small potatoes 
of himself, I can tell you. Lord! how he hated old Gregory ; and the 
jealousy of him, if Mr. Travers spoke a civil word to any one—But I 
am taking up your time, Mr. Reed. Now, what I wanted to ask you 
about was a man of the name of Trapes. He says he has known you 
for years; in short, that you are an old pal of his.” 

“T certainly have known Mr. Trapes for a long time,” returned 
Reed, “but I have seen very little of him since the first couple of 
years I was in London. He has gone to the bad terribly, poor fellow! 
I wouldn’t have too much to say to him if I were you.” 

“T have had quite enough, I can tell you!” said Poole, shaking his 
head. “ Why, he owes me a pot of money! There is lots I will never 
get back; but I want you to tell me if this IO U,” dragging out a 
much-rubbed pocket-book, and extracting a piece of bluish paper from 
its depths, “is of any use? You see, it is nearly two years and a half 
after date.” 

“Why have you let it lie over so long?” said Reed, taking the 
paper. “Hum”—a quickly suppressed look of surprise and interest 
gleamed in his face as he perused it. Then, raising his eyebrows, he 
looked keenly and steadily at Poole. ‘‘I see it is dated the 15th of 
March, 18—? Under what circumstances did Trapes give this to 

ou?” : 

, “Well, we were together at the Reepham Steeplechase, and Trapes 
had won and lost a lot of money. I had been rather lucky; but when 
we came to start for town he hadn’t a rap, so he persuaded me to 
lend him five pound ten. He owed me six besides, so he said, in his 
dashing way, ‘Come, I'll write you an I O for twelve, and that will 
pay a couple of weeks’ interest.’ But I have never seen any more of 
the money from that_day to this.” 
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“ And where is Reepham ?” asked Tom, still holding the paper. 

“Oh, in S——shire, a couple of hours from town by rail, and 
another by ’bus.” 

“Did he give you this before you left ?” 

“He did. We were just having a‘ go’ of gin-and-water before 
starting,and the barmaid gave us pen, ink, and paper; he wrote it out, 
and I gave him the cash then and there. I was very green in those 
days.” 

“Then I suppose this is the date on which you lent the money ?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ Why do you think of using it now?” 

“Because that fellow Trapes seems quite flush of cash. You 
never saw such a swell as he is come out! but he is an impudent 
blackguard, and scarcely ever sober. He was d—d impertinent to 
my wife and me, Mr. Reed (I was married last autumn), at the London 
Bridge Railway Station, when we were going to Greenwich last Satur- 
day. You would think he was a lord. So I will have my money if it 
is possible. You see, Mr. Reed, now I have responsibilities I must turn 
over a new leaf, so I thought I would ask your advice, because you knew 
this man ; and besides, if I went to a stranger on a matter of business 
one would have to pay through the nose for advice,” added Poole 
candidly. 

“And how did you manage to get away from the office for a whole 
day for this steeplechase ?” asked Tom, who had been thinking deeply, 
and scarcely seemed to have heard Poole speak. 

“ Well, it was not an easy matter; but, you see, I was taken with a 
bad headache and faintness the day before,” returned Poole with a 
wink, “As Ford was away—gone to bury his father, or his mother, 
or both of *em—I got off. Mr. Travers was not a hard chap when 
you got the right side of him.” 

“Oh, he was going to the office, then ?” 

“Yes; and for a couple of months after. It was shortly before he 
went down to Hampton Court.” 

“Then it was about the time you witnessed that unlucky will ?” 

“ Ay, so it must have been.” 

“Was it before or after you witnessed it ?” 

“Well, I am not sure—after, I think. Why ?” 

“Nothing; only I cannot help thinking what a rascally will it is. 
If poor Mrs. Travers had continued the head of the house you would 
probably be in a better position.” 

“T don’t know that,” returned Poole. ‘It’s the head clerk, not 
the head of the house, that gives you a lift. But, be that as it may, 
I was always sorry for Mrs. Travers.” 

“Look here, Poole,” said Tom, suddenly rising, “ I cannot let you 
stay any longer now; but leave me this,” holding up the paper. 
“JT will take care of it, though it has no legal value. I will see 
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Trapes, and try what is to be done with him. You shall hear from 
me in a few days.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Read,” returned Poole, rising with alacrity. “If 
you take it in hand, you will make something of it; and I can tell 
you, twelve pounds is no joke to a married man.” 

“ Or to an unmarried one either,” said Tom gaily, as he opened the 
door for him. 

The moment he was gone, Tom turned to the table where the 
10 U lay, and seizing it, exclaimed almost aloud, “ By George! she 
is right, after all! There must have been some roguery at work! If 
Poole was away all day at a steeplechase on the 15th of March, it is 
clear he could not have witnessed Mr. Travers’s will. Yet he was 
ready to swear to his own signature! I wonder he never noticed the 
date ; but I daresay the steeplechase had gone out of his head by that 
time. It is the necessity for money that has made him think of this 
IO U and recalled the circumstance to his mind. Not a word of 
this must get out till I have secured Trapes’s corroborating evidence. 
After all, Mrs. Travers’s conjecture that there is some link between 
Ford and this man may prove true.” 

So thinking, Tom carefully folded up the paper and placed it in a 
strong box for present safety, and then went on his way rejoicing. 

Kate Travers had met her reverse with a gallant spirit, but he knew 
well the bitter mortification with which that reverse had been fraught. 
The loss of money was as nothing, compared to the humiliating effect 
produced by the sort of legal declaration of her husband through his 
will, that she deserved nothing—and that, too, from a man s0 
remarkable for strict justice and profound sense of duty. True, she 
did not believe he had been guilty of doing her such a wrong, but the 
world did. And what an occasion was thus given to her contemptuous 
enemy to blaspheme ! 

Tom’s honest heart glowed at the idea of her possible triumph ; 
but, though far from a profound lawyer, he knew it was a difficult 
task to upset a will, and he resolved not to disturb Kate’s present 
quiet until he could offer some more tangible groundwork of hope than 
the present faint spark of light. 


Of course Trapes was away, or did not choose to respond, or was 
laid up with D.'T. Whatever was the reason, he took no notice of 
Tom’s note, requesting him to call, for fully ten days, and then he did 
not: come at the right time; so Mr. Reed was out, and Trapes 
afforded the grimy boys, attendant imps of the office, a good deal of 
amusement by swaggering considerably, and professing himself unable 
to understand what Mr. Reed meant by being out of the way when he 
had asked him (Mr. Trapes) to call. 


On that very day Tom had business in the City, and turning the 
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corner of Lombard Street he came upon Mr. Ford, who seemed eager 
to speak to him, and as soon as they had exchanged salutations, asked 
if there was any news of Mrs. Travers. 

“ Nothing new,” replied Tom. 

“She does not talk of coming to England ?” asked Ford. 

“ How do you know she is out of it?” was Tom Reed’s counter- 
question. 

“ Will you say positively that she is not ?” 

“No; I will commit myself to nothing.” 

“ At any rate, her reply to me seems to have been three days on the 
road.” 

“T assure you I lost no time in forwarding it.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Well, I suppose she told you all about herself?” 

“ All about herself?” returned Ford, with a sneer. “I presume you 
know how much. I daresay the polite epistle was sent open for your 
inspection !” 

“Tt was nothing of the kind!” cried Reed, with some warmth. 

“Will you step into my office, Mr. Reed?” said Ford, after a 
moment’s pause, and regaining his self-possession. ‘I should much 
like a little conversation with you.” 

“Very well,” replied Tom. ‘I have a few minutes to spare, and 
they are at your service.” 

Ford led the way in silence through the roar and rush of the great 
tideway. His office was close at hand, and the well-appointed private 
room soon reached. 

Here Ford began to unburden himself; he was evidently in a 
curious, restless, excited, indignant mood. He began by stating that 
considering the true friendship he had ever testified towards Mrs. 
Travers he considered that he had met with decided ingratitude. 
“No one, Mr. Reed, ever made more sacrifices than I did; for if you 
knew the terms on which I was received, both by herself and that 
excellent lady her late mother, you would understand how trying the 
change that ensued. When in former times I used to go down with 
letters and papers to Mr. Travers, I was permitted, nay, encouraged, 
to assist in pruning the fruit-trees and tying up the roses. My 
opinion was asked, and my advice taken. I will not pretend to you, 
Mr. Reed, that this constant intercourse with a charming young lady 
—not, after all, so very much my junior—was without its effect. 
Feelings began to arise in my heart which I flattered myself were 
neither unperceived nor unacceptable, when suddenly the intelli- 
gence of the mother’s death, of the approaching marriage of Mr. 
Travers with the object of my own wishes, came upon me like an 
avalanche.” 


Mr. Ford paused and wiped his brow; while Tom, his face com- 
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posed to an expression of solemn sympathy, sat listening, and inwardly 
wondering at this strange confession; marvelling that the every-day 
good sense of a shrewd business-man did not show him the great 
gulf at all times yawning between him and such a creature as 
Mrs. Travers— 


“ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” 


—Perhaps it is better that the powers are more merciful. 

“Tt was my impulse to quit a post so calculated to embitter my 
existence, and embark in the line I have now adopted,” resumed Ford, 
clearing his voice with a portentous “hem!” “but an expression of 
Mrs. Trayers’s prevented me—an expression which, no doubt, she would 
tell you she could not recall to her mind. She said, when we first 
met after her ill-starred marriage, ‘I am glad to see you, Mr. Ford. 
I trust you will be my right hand as well as Mr. Travers’s, for we 
are old friends, you know.’ From which I understood her to mean 
that she relied on my sympathy and assistance in the difficulties with 
which she already found her married life bristling. The words were 
enough for me; I effaced myself and remained.” 

“T am sure she always had the greatest respect for you,” said Tom 
Reed, seeing he paused for a reply. 

Ford laughed bitterly. “Yes, I stayed on, to be made use of, to 
do what I could to shield her from the whims and ill-tempers of ‘my 
employer, as that conceited beast Sir Hugh Galbraith called him; and 
she always spoke to me so softly and courteously I thought she 
recognised the spirit that actuated me. But from the hour of 
Travers’s death, sir,’ he continued with increasing vehemence, “she 
changed in a thousand delicate, undefinable, unmistakeable ways ; 
she made me feel that I was the employed and she the employer. 
The very tone in which she promised me advancement as a faithful 
servant was intolerable. I confess I did not deserve this; yet the 
pain of finding that will, the agony of putting it into her hands, was 
almost more than I could bear; and from that moment she threw off 
the mask. She showed the dislike I inspired—dislike, no doubt, arising 
from the fact of my knowing the humble position from which Mr. 
Travers had raised her.” 

Ford paused out of breath from his own excitement. 

“Tcannot help thinking you do her injustice, Mr. Ford. In the 
matter of feeling, one is so apt to be mistaken. She may have appre- 
ciated you without actually reciprocating your feelings, and you must 
grant that, however sincere her regard and respect, and all the rest 
of it, it would not have been very seemly to change her manner 
towards you immediately after her husband’s death.” 

So spake Tom, advisedly, watching his quarry all the time most 
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carefully. “As for resenting your instrumentality in finding the will, 
I am sure you are quite mistaken. She jis far too reasonable ‘a 
woman. I think, on the contrary, she sympathised with the distress 
you naturally felt at such an unlucky ‘find’ I remember thinking 
so at the time.” 

“ Would to God I had never touched it, or seen it, or had anything 
to do with it!” exclaimed Ford, with an intense bitterness that 
startled Tom, and resting his elbow on the desk before him he covered 
his face with his hands for a moment, as if bowed down with morti- 
fication, or grief, or some unpleasant emotion. 

“You cannot blame yourself with regard to that,” cried Tom, not 
without sympathy, but with a sudden vivid recollection of Mrs. 
Travers’s doubts—which must be mere surmise—but nevertheless were 
curious. 

“Of course not—of course not!” returned Ford, recovering himself, 
and raising his head. “I merely performed a painful and unavoidable 
task; but I have allowed myself to say much more than I intended. 
My object in asking you here was to beg you would tell me how Mrs. 
Travers is really placed. The change she has experienced must be 
very trying; her means must be painfully limited, and in spite of all 
I have suffered through her, I do not like to think of her in poverty. 
Do be candid with me, Mr. Reed.” 

“T certainly will, so far as I may,” replied Tom. “Mrs. Travers, 
T am glad to say, has no material wants, and reports herself well, and 
comparatively content. You know she is a woman singularly indif- 
ferent to the outsides of things, but that she ever will be quite at 
rest until she has upset this will I do not pretend to believe.” 

“ Upset the will!’ said Ford, with a look of surprise. “I wish 
there was a chance of it! but a greater delusion never existed than 
to dream of such a thing. What a pity Mrs. Travers allows herself 
to entertain such an idea!” 

“So I tell her; but she clings to it nevertheless, and will make 
some move respecting it one of these days.” 

Ford was silent and in deep thought for fully a minute, his glitter- 
ing, strained eyes fixed on vacancy, then rousing himself said, with a 
bitter smile, “ Another question or two, Mr. Reed, and I will release 
you. Sir Hugh Galbraith, when he called here in the spring, was 
under the impression that Mrs. Travers had contracted a second 
marriage. Is this the case ?” 


“T can answer that definitively and emphatically,” said Tom with 
some heat. “No, certainly not.” 


“ Pray, then, is he right in his surmise thatif not actually married, 
she is engaged, and to yourself ?” 


“She is nothing of the kind! J am engaged, but not to Mrs. 
Travers; of that I give you my honour!” 
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“Well, Mr. Reed, I must say I cannot understand why she so 
resolutely conceals her place of abode from me. I am always, and 
have been always, her friend.” 

“T do not pretend to understand her motives. I only endeavour to 
carry out her wishes,” said Tom, rising. “And now I must really bid 
you good morning. I have already outstaid my time.” 

“T will not detain you,” returned Ford with a bitter smile. “Iam 
obliged to you for this visit, though I cannot say you have afforded 
me any special information.” 

“Well, you see, I could not! Good morning, Mr. Ford.” 

Very much impressed by the malignant expression of Ford’s face, 
Tom departed, more inclined than he ever was before to lend his ear 
to what he had hitherto considered Mrs. Travers’s preposterous notions 
on the subject of the will. 

The extraordinary vanity and unreasonableness of Ford moved his 
mirth, and yet he confessed the consistent absurdity of the romance 
he had weaved for himself, and of which the chief object had been 
utterly unconscious. The tenacity with which the man clung to his 
delusion was amazing. His great desire to know how Mrs. Travers 
was situated, no doubt, arose from the hope that poverty and privation 
might a second time drive her into a marriage of expediency. ‘“ He 
little knows his woman,” thought Tom, as he walked swiftly through 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and on towards Fleet Street. ‘“ Nothing would 
floor her now: she stands alone; that’s enough to strengthen a strong 
woman. It is the children or parents hanging on them that over- 
weight women for the race of life. Mrs. Travers would float any- 
where. I don’t think she likes the bazaar business. I don’t think 
she would ever have gone into it but for Fanny, dear little saucy 
Fan! Please God! she shall soon have a home of her own. Now 
to catch that blackguard Trapes!” 


This was not so easy to do, but Tom accomplished it. Of course 
Trapes was furious about the I O U, which he had quite forgotten. 
He stated his opinion that it was “a d—d dirty trick for one gen- 
tleman to play another.” However, Tom pacified him, gave an 
affecting picture of Poole’s necessities, and promised to compromise 
the matter. Moreover, he managed in the course of the conversation, 
without raising Trapes’ suspicions, to draw out sufficient particulars of 
the transaction to corroborate in every way Poole’s statement respect- 
ing its date. 

“ By-the-way,” said Tom, as his visitor stood up to go, “did Ford 
turn out to be the man you wanted ?” 

“ What man—what do you mean?” asked Trapes with a stare. 

“Don’t you remember coming to me in the spring to ask who the 
man was you had seen me talking to——” 
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“Oh! ay, to be sure!” cried Trapes ; “thought he was a man that 
owed me money; but he wasn’t, my boy!” slapping Tom’s shoulder, 
with a wink and a shout of laughter—“ he wasn’t; still, I haven’t 
done so badly since.” 

“ And you see Ford sometimes? Have you been dabbling in the 
stocks, eh ?” 

“See Ford! Never! Never set eyes on him since I called that 
time to ascertain—to ascertain—oh! what was the colour of the 
winning horse. He’s out of my line altogether,” cried Trapes with 
an insolent air. 

“T should think he was,” returned Tom; and then, as his visitor 
went heavily and noisily down the narrow stair, he added to himself, 
“ But that’s an unmitigated lie, nevertheless.” 


Such were the circumstances which Tom had to detail to the fair 
partners in the Berlin business when he made his unexpected but 
welcome appearance that Wednesday, to rouse them from the dull 
routine of their lives; and set all Kate’s pulses throbbing, with the 
strangest mixture of exultation, hope, dread, yet resolution. _ 


CuHarter XXIX. 


«“ AnD what is to be done next ?” asked Kate, who was greatly moved, 
her hands like ice, and visibly trembling, after she and Fanny had 
listened in nearly unbroken silence and deepest attention to Tom’s 
communications. 

“Well, I think your best plan is to lay the whole matter before 
Wall, and be guided by him. This evidence is certainly of the utmost 
importance, but whether it is sufficient to upset a will is another 
matter ; the opposite party will, of course, try to prove there is a mis- 
take in the date of the 10 U. We can easily prove there had been 
a steeplechase at this place, Reepham, on that particular date ; but 
then again, Trapes is a very disreputable witness, and it will be diffi- 
cult at this distance of time to show that Poole had been absent from 
the office on that special day. Still, I am now convinced there is 
truth in your conviction of foul play; and I shall hunt. up evidence 
with a will.” 

“ Ah, Tom, you never believed me before.” 

“ He is naturally an unbelieving Jew!” cried Fanny. 

“ At last, at last,” murmured Mrs. Temple, not heeding her, “ there 
is a pin’s point of light. But adieu to peace for many a day; it is war 
to the knife now! But should I be defeated, how shall I bear it, Tom ?” 

“ Don’t think of that. We must make our position sure before we 
take any step; we must mask our batteries carefully till the last 
moment.” 

VOL, XLVI. 25 
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Mrs. Temple was sitting with her elbows on the table, and her face 
hidden in her hands. 

“ And Hugh Galbraith,” she said. “Have you heard anything of 
him ?” 

“There was a report a couple of months ago that he was going 
to be married to Lord C——’s eldest daughter ; but I have heard no 
more of it.” 

“ And if he marries, how terrible it will be for him! But then for 
the sake of others he must accept a compromise; he must accept a 
share of the property, even to——” 

“ Why, Mrs. Temple, you surely do not intend to show the white 
feather now ?” cried Tom, much surprised at her tone. 

“ Rest assured I shall not. Nothing shall turn me from the task 
of vindicating myself and my husband’s memory from the disgrace of 
that infamous will. But it is hard to be cruel to others!” 

Her voice trembled; she stopped abruptly, and suddenly left the 
room. Tom looked inquiringly at Fanny. ; 

“She has never been quite the same since Sir Hugh was here. I 
think she is sorry for him. I am sure it would be much better if 
she had just said who she was, and they settled it without fighting, 
or lawyers,” said Fanny. 

“ Perhaps so,” returned Tom. “But then Mrs. Travers naturally 
wants the matter cleared up publicly.” 

“ After all, what is the public to her? they know nothing about 
her, and care less.” 

“Very true; but you must remember that she had been in posses- 
sion of the property, and it was publicly taken from her. I think 
she is right in insisting on its being publicly restored.” 

Fanny was silent for a few moments in a pretty, thoughtful atti- 
tude, with her hands clasped upon her knee; and after looking at her 
admiringly and expectantly, Tom proceeded to unclasp them, and take 
possession of one. He had just opened his lips to speak of his own 
affairs when Fanny said softly and solemnly, 

Tom !” 

“Well, what is it, my darling ?” 

“Tom, you won't say anything to any one, will you ?” 

“Not if I was put om the rack, or torn to pieces by wild horses.” 

‘You need not laugh ; I am quite in earnest.” 

“SoamI. Goon. There is something tremendous coming.” 

“Do you know ”—still in a carefully lowered tone—* I think Sir 
Hugh Galbraith is quite in love with Kate.” 

“Qh, indeed! ‘Well, that’s possible, though I have always heard 
him spoken of as a cold, stiff sort of fellow, not at all a subject for 


the tender passion. But the wisest have their weak moments ; witness 
myself.” 
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“Well, but, Tom,” reiterated Fanny, too absorbed in her subject to 
administer a deserved rebuke, “ I really believe he is,” 

“What are the symptoms:? I daresay he was struck with her. 
But love is a thing of many degrees ; come, your reasons f” 

“T can hardly describe the symptoms. I know he used to look 
rather disgusted or perhaps disappointed whenever I went up to write 
his letters instead of Kate.” 

“Oh, you used to write his letters? Had he a large correspon- 
dence ?” 

“ Yes, he was always wanting two or three lines written to some- 
body or other, about horses, and different people in his regiment; and 
then whenever he came down of an evening—— ” 

“Then he used to spend the evening with you sometimes ?” 

“Oh, yes—that is—I don’t think I ought to tell you, Tom, though 
Kate never told me I must not. Don’t say a word about it, like a 
dear.” 

“Provided my silence is properly paid for, I have no objection to 
preserve it unbroken,” 

“Do be serious. When he used to knock at the door, and ask to 
come in, and Kate would allow him, his long solemn face used to 
brighten up in the most wonderful way. He was absolutely good- 
looking for a few minutes ; and he always listened to every word she 
said as if he was drinking in her voice, though she contradicted him 
perpetually—they never seemed able to agree. Then he had a way 
of resting his elbow on the table, and shading his eyes with his hand. 
But I could see it was just to stare at Kate without being noticed. 
Why, the very tone oi his voice was quite different when he spoke to 
her.” 

“Upon my soul, this 7s a revelation. I always thought Mrs. Travers 
rather reserved about her lodger ; but she is not the sort of woman 
the most audacious scoundrel would venture to——” 

“Sir Hugh was nothing of the kind,” interrupted Fanny, with 
some warmth. “He was as quiet and mild as if he was an arch- 
bishop. I really could not help liking him. And he gave me such 
a lovely bracelet. But I suppose if he knew who we are, he would be 
ready to trample us under his feet-—so Kate says.” j 

“ This is altogether a curious revelation,” reiterated Tom. “I had 
no idea you had been on such intimate terms. I don’t think Mrs. 
Travers showed her usual discretion.” 


“ Nonsense !” cried Fanny, sharply. “She always knows what she 
is about.” 


“Perhaps so. But, Fan, did she reciprocate at all ?” 

“No, not a bit. She does not think much of him in any way, only 
she can’t dislike him when he seems to admire her ; one always has e 
sort of kindness for any man who admires one !” 


252 
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“That's a pleasant look-out for me,” said Tom. 

“Tt cs well for you,” returned Fanny, with saucy emphasis. “Bui 
do not say a word to Kate about what I have told you.” 

“Trust me,” said Tom, more seriously. “I fancy Galbraith’s ad- 
miration (if you are right) must have been a great annoyance to her, 
if not an additional source of dislike and bitterness, in spite of your 
theories, my philosopher. But why the deuce didn’t she bundle him 
out when he began to moon and spoon? I am sure she is plucky 
enough.” 

“T don’t think she saw as much as I did; I am sure she did not. 
She used to talk away as calmly and as unconcerned as if he was her 
grandfather ; and he did not ‘spoon,’ as you call it. (I am sure J 
hope you do not put such vulgar words in your ‘leaders.’) He was 
quite natural and often disagreeable.” 

“Then, my dear girl, he wasn’t in love, and you have wasted some 
precious moments over an imaginary difficulty. I can’t picture a 
man making himself disagreeable to the woman he is in love with.” 

“That is all you know! I begin to think myself a much better 
informed person than you are. I can tell you that men can make 
themselves horribly disagreeable to girls they perfectly adore !” 

“ Your experience alarms me,” said Tom, gravely. ‘I grant that, 
given a jolly row, each party can annoy the other pretty considerably ; 
but at the stage Galbraith had reached, it ought to have been all fair 
weather ; at any rate, I always feel, always have felt, desperately 
amiable and sunshiny in the adored one’s presence! Eh, Fanny ?” 

-.“ My dear Tom, you have been occasionally odious! I am happy to 
say ; otherwise I should have believed you to be a rank impostor, and 
expected you to beat me when we were married,” cried Fanny, laugh- 
ing, yet blushing brightly too, when she found how her sentence 
ended ; then the conversation became purely personal, and will not 
bear repeating. 

- Kate left them together to enjoy a long confidential talk, and when 
she joined them at the cosy supper she had assisted Mills to prepare 
she was quite herself. In the interim she had made up her mind. 
She would press upon Mr. Wall the necessity of speedy action, so as 
to give Hugh Galbraith the earliest possible notice of the trial before 
him. Never inclined to doubt her own success, or look at the reverse 
of a pleasant picture, this new gleam of hope acquired the most 
positive colour from the medium through which she viewed it, and 
her great desire was to give a character of fair and open warfare to 
the coming battle. Galbraith would then be prepared, and when the 
truth came out fully, she would, through her lawyer, in a quiet and 
business-like way, insist on settling the bulk of the fortune upon him, 
asking only in return an acknowledgment that, after all, his cousin 
had not made so rnworthy achoice, “Then he need never know that I 
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had appeared to him in an assumed character. He will be humiliated 
enough without that! poor fellow, and I do not want him to think 
of me—me, my own self, as different from what he now believes. 
Years hence, when perhaps he is married, and the outlines of the 
present have faded from their painful sharpness, we might meet and 
be friends. But he is the last man in the world to care a straw for 
any woman he is not in love with or married to! He is far too 
English to have female friends !” 


“And suppose, Tom,” said Kate, as they discussed “ possibilities ” 
after the evening meal, “suppose we get more evidence, or whatever 
is necessary, to induce Mr. Wall to take up the case, what is to be 
done? How will he proceed ?” 

“Why, at the very outset, we have immense difficulties. You see, 
it seems that either Poole’s signature is forged, or the date of the will 
has been altered, or that Poole knowingly signed a false document as 
witness. Now I don’t believe he did this; his manner is perfectly 
innocent and unembarrassed. My own impression is that the whole 
thing is fabricated, signatures and all. Wonderfully welldone! Our 
first task will be to discover who did it. Once we make that out, we 
must lay information before a magistrate!” 

“Against Hugh Galbraith ?” interrupted Mrs. Temple quickly. 

“No,” returned Tom with a smile, and a glance at Fanny— 
“against whoever we find has forged the will; and then the magis- 
trate will, on the evidence, commit the miscreant to take his trial at 
the sessions. Upon the commitment Galbraith must be communi- 
eated with, and required to give up the property. Then will come 
‘the tug of war.’ ” 

“Tt will, indeed!” returned Mrs. Temple, thoughtfully. “And of 
course, coming before a magistrate, the affair will be sufficiently public.” 

“Public! I should think so! and coming on, as I suppose it will, 
before Parliament meets, 2 romantic case like that will be a godsend 
to the papers. I will give you stunning articles in the M. 7.” | 

“T hope you will do no such thing, Tom.” 

“T must look at that book of Chabot’s on the writing of Junius,” 
continued Tom, not heeding her. 

“Who is Chabot ?” asked Fanny. 

“Oh, the expert—a man learned in handwriting, who is supposed 
to detect forgeries and interpolations.” 

“A sort of detective, I suppose2 I hope, Tom, the opposite party 
will not be sending any detective after us !” 

“Nonsense, Fan! that would be no use,” returned Mrs. Temple. 

“The great difficulty will be,” said Tom, addressing her, “ who to 
fix the forgery on, if Poole is, as I suppose, innocent. I am reluctant 
to take him into our confidence, for he seems not overburdened with 
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sense. In short, I am almost sorry I jumped so impulsively to the 
decision of coming down here now I see what an effect my intelligence 
has had. Iam greatly inclined to share your convictions respecting 
the will, but how to prove them I wish,” interrupting himself, 
“you would give me some of Mr. Travers’s writing—his signature if 
possible—I suppose you have plenty ?” 

“ Yes, you shall have it.” 

“ And I will get C—— to look at the will, and compare the two 
signatures.” 

There was a pause, and then Mrs. Temple said slowly and reluc- 
tantly, “I have also some of Ford’s writing, Tom; do not fail to 
examine that.” 

Tom looked at her earnestly. 

“You do not mean to say your suspicions are so strong ?” 

“Ido! It goes terribly against me to harm him in any way, but 
he or I must suffer, and I will not be under a wrong. I must attack 
Mr. Ford, Tom! I must!” 

After much discussion it was decided that Reed should examine the 

will, and if he thought it prudent, take Poole to look at the sig- 
natures; in short, do his utmost to collect evidence by the time 
Mr. Wall returned from his usual autumn excursion; and Kate de- 
clared her intention of going up to town to be present when the 
subject was broached to the wary old lawyer. “I think, Tom, he 
feels for me, and I might have more influence by speaking instead of 
writing.” 
- “No doubt,” replied Tom; “he will not return for another month, 
and then your busiest season will be over; I will let you know when 
he arrives. But I say, Mrs. Travers, it is rather unlucky that Gregory 
is away at sea! He would surely know his father’s handwriting. 
Well, at any rate, I will lose no time in getting C—— to look at 
the will; but, first, I will write to Poole, and procure his signature in 
reply, so that I may have some data on which to ask C——’s opinion. 
Give me the specimens of Mr. Travers’s and Ford’s writing you pro- 
mised, and I will go. I must catch the earliest train to-morrow, for 
nothing ought to have drawn me away from the desk to-day! But 
how can a poor deyil resist when love and friendship pull together !” 





The weeks which succeeded this hurried and disturbing visit were 
exceedingly trying to Kate. The monotony of her occupation, the 
iteration of days behind the counter, were almost intolerable when her 
nerves were on the rack, and expectation strained to the utmost ; 
yet she struggled bravely to resist the tendency to be irritable and 
depressed, or to sit down and think, and create visions of triumph or 
ghosts of defeat from the mists of the future. One view of the 
subject helped to keep heart and nerves in a perpetual state of painful 
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vibration. Whether the future contained victory or defeat both would 
be bitter to her. To be compelled to crush Ford, a man she had 
known well and long, and for whom she had the degree of sympathy 
which arises from comprehension, this was the worst consequence of 
success; but second only to this cruel necessity was the result to 
Hugh Galbraith. After tasting the sweets of fortune equal to his 
social position, to be hurled back into that “slough of despond,” 
genteel poverty! He, so proud and sensitive as she knew he was, 
under the cold, plain, immovable exterior he presented to common 
observers, and by her, to whom he had frankly offered himself and all 
he possessed! “Though,” thought the young widow, with a smile at 
the recollection, “ that was a momentary impulse, a freak from the 
consequences of which he is, no doubt, by this time thankful to have 
escaped. He is by no means a bad fellow—yet not at all the sort of 
man I would fall in love with even had we met under different 
circumstances. He is so prejudiced and uncultivated, and innately 
tyrannical.” Nevertheless, she felt it would be a terrible grief to 
wound him; still, to fail would be intolerable, irreparable—to be con- 
quered by Galbraith was the one thing worse than conquering him. 
To be condemned for ever to her present life, with its narrow in- 
fluences and deadening sameness—this would be unendurable, “ Yet,’ 
thought Kate, “had I adopted this life without any consciousness of 
having been defrauded of my rights I could have borne it better, 
but not in such a corner as Pierstoffe. Alas! I fear the day is far off 
when common sense will have sufficient force to prevent the social 
disfranchisement which an employment such as mine entails. Even 
when it comes, will it not be moving the barrier a few steps lower 
down, rather than destroying the barrier? Inequalities will always 
exist, but they may be softened and lessened till perhaps, as Fanny 
says, a few hundred years hence Liberals and Revolutionists may be 
reduced to advccate the rights of those ill-used and degraded creatures 
the gorillas and ourangs!” 

But, as it has been said, Kate struggled resolutely with her own 
weakness : she busied herself in every possible occupation ; she took long 
rambles with and without Fanny after the closing hour; and though 
sometimes silent and sometimes uttering, half jest half earnest, more 
biting remarks on her customers and the world in general than she 
usually indulged in, she never permitted her suppressed irritation to 
touch the helpless creatures dependent on her. She was as gentle to 
Mills, as kindly to Fanny, as in their most tranquil days. 

How beautiful and grand is the tenderness of a strong, loving 
heart, that, instead of despising and overlooking natures slighter 
ard poorer than its own, seeks to uphold and enrich them with ‘the 
forbearing generosity we give to children, and like the sunshine 
of a glowing summer's day lends or develops beauty even in” the 
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common things which come within the influence of its radiance and 
its warmth. 


Cuarrer XXX. 


“ Wuar is Tom about, I wonder?” cried Fanny one evening nearly a 
fortnight after his visit; “we have not heard from him for more than 
ten days.” 

‘“‘We must have patience,” said Kate with a little sigh. “T am 
sure he is doing his best ; but delays will occur. He said that man, 
the expert he wanted to show the writing to, was very much engaged 
just now.” 

“Think of that!” returned Fanny indignantly. “Who could 
imagine that in a country like this there would be such heaps of 
forgeries as to keep a man busy finding them out.” 

Mrs. Temple did not reply. She was making up her books, for it 
was Saturday; and she preferred “stealing a few hours from the 
night” to passing them sleeplessly in bed. Fanny, “dull sleep and 
a drowsy bed scorning,” insisted on keeping her company, but found 
it hard work to be wakeful and silent while her friend added up long 
lines of figures and compared results. 

At last Kate put down her pen. “I feel unusually stupid, Fan. 
I do heartily wish we had some news—something to do; I feel, oh so 
weary of waiting!” She leaned her head on her hand as she spoke. 

“Poor dear! I am sure I don’t wonder,” said Fanny sympa- 
thetically. ‘I saw you were nearly worn out when you spoke so 
sharply to Lady Styles to-day ; but she was enough to drive any one 
frantic. What did she say about Sir Hugh ?” 

“Oh, that he had started a yacht, a superb yacht, and was launch- 
ing into all sorts of extravagance; and that Colonel Upton had 
deserted her to spend the whole of his time or leave of absence with 
Hugh, and that such folly would come to no good end; but I believe 
very little of all this. Listen to me, Fan. If Tom fails in procuring 
sufficient proof—that is, if I find it imprudent to proceed—what 
shall we do?” 

“Tam sure I do not know. What do you mean?” 

“Qh Fanny, I hardly know myself, but I cannot stay here. You, 
I suppose, will marry soon, so I have only poor Mills to think of. 
Were it not that I do not like to desert her—the last bit of home 
left to me—I would sell the shop and go out as a governess to 
Russia, or Tartary, or anywhere!” 

“My dearest Kate, what puts that into your head ?” 

“ Because I feel so thoroughly unsettled. If this gleam of hope 
proves illusory I shall never be able to settle here—never! And yet 


wo are not doing so badly, Fanny.” She pointed to the large book 
which lay open before her as she spoke. 
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Fanny rose and looked over her shoulder for a moment, then, 
glancing at some other smaller volumes of figures which were also 
open for consultation upon the table, heaved a deep sigh. “You area 
wonderful woman, Kate! How you can find your way through all 
these awful books, and know whether you win or lose, puzzles me. 
I can sell tolerably, but as for arithmetic! You could manage an 
office, I do believe. It is a pity you are not a man!” 

“Tt is indeed,” echoed her friend, resting her cheek upon her 
hand, and gazing absently away to the open window, through which 
the garden could be seen sleeping in the autumn moonlight. “As I 
am, I have none of the privileges of either man or woman. I have 
none of the help and care which fall to the lot of most women, and 
yet I cannot use what gifts [ possess to push my fortune as I should 
like because Iam not aman. But I must do the best I can. Look, 
Fanny,” drawing over the purchase-book, and pointing to a column 
of entries, “ we have all this stock, and it is paid for; there is quite 
thirty-six pounds due to us, and there is a balance of twenty-nine 
pounds eleven shillings and sixpence in the bank. To be sure we 
must now begin to pay our house expenses from our earnings, but 
then we want very few more goods till spring, except for Christmas 
novelties. I believe we might do very well here if I could stay, but 
I cannot—I feel I cannot. ‘here are elements in the life which I did 
not calculate upon, or underrated. The existence is purely material ; 
I would much prefer being a chemist or a bookseller.” 

Fanny listened in some dismay. “ Yes, dear, I daresay it is very 
disagreeable; but just think of the smell of a chemist’s shop, and all 
the horrid things that would stain your hands. Now this shop is 
clean, and nice, and pretty; I would think twice before I gave it up.” 

“Of course I shall,” said Mrs. Temple, rising and closing her 
books. ‘“ Moreover, Fan, I shall do nothing till you are married.” 

“ Well, that is uncertain. Tom said very little about it when he 
was down here,” said Fan, with a slight pout. 

“You unreasonable little puss,’ cried Mrs. Temple, laughing. 
“Did you not say you would hear nothing on that head till my 
affairs were settled? Well, I feel as if something would happen 
soon. Yet this waiting seems long—very long.” She locked away 
her books in their proper drawer, and, walking to the window, stood 
looking out for a minute in silence; while Fanny somewhat stealthily 
put-out her writing materials to indite a scolding to Tom. 

“Give me the Times, Fanny,” said Mrs. Temple, rousing herself ; 
“T have not looked at it to-day.” 

She drew a chair near the table and lamp, and read on for some 
time without speaking, turning over the sheets somewhat listlessly. At 
length she asked, in a low and somewhat unsteady tone, “Do you remem- 
ber what was the name of the vessel Captain Gregory commanded ?” 
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“ The vessel Captain Gregory commanded ?” repeated Fanny, looking 
a little puzzled. 

“Yes. You remember he sailed last April, and I am sure Tom 
mentioned the name of the ship—try and think.” 

“Oh, I recollect his going away; yes, I do remember something— 
oh dear, what was the name; can’t you remember it ?” 

“T imagine I do; but I want to hear what you can recall.” 

“ Tt was,” exclaimed Fanny, biting the top of her pen—“it was the 
Fairy or Fairy something.” 

“T believe I do—listen to this.” And Mrs. Temple read from the 
paper: “‘On the 4th instant the brig Mary Jane of Leith, John 
Collins, master, homeward bound from Bordeaux, picked up, a few 
miles off the Lizard, two men and a boy, who were clinging to an over- 
turned boat. They had been upwards of twenty-four hours in the 
water, and were greatly exhausted. It appears they are the captain, 
a seaman, and the cabin-boy of the ship Fairy Rock, which was run 
down by a large steamer on the night of the third as she was on-her 
return yoyage from Pernambuco. The steamer kept on her course 
without the slightest attempt to succour the ill-fated ship, which was 
almost cut in two; and while the crew were attempting to take to the 
boats she sank. The captain received a blow on the head as the 
vessel went down from one of the spars, and was partially insensible 
for a few moments. When he came to himself he was in the water 
near a boat floating bottom up; upon this he clambered, and after- 
wards assisted the boy to the same position, where they were joined by 
the sailor. They had nearly lost heart when they were rescued. The 
captain proceeded yesterday to make a deposition before the Lord 
Mayor, but fainted before the conclusion of his narrative.’ 

“ Now can this be Captain Gregory?” said Kate, laying down the 
paper and turning very pale. 

“Oh, I am sure it is—it can be nobody else!” cried Fanny, 
snatching it up. ‘ Poor man, how unlucky he is! Now he will be 
laid up ever so long, and not able to look at the writing or anything. 
What wretches they must be on board that steamer! If poor 
Captain Gregory had not been run down he would have been safe and 
well in Lordon by this.” 

But Mrs. Temple hardly listened. “I must write to Tom,” she 
said nervously ; “ you are writing to him, are you not? Well, let us 
cut out this piece of news and enclose it, and I will add a line imploring 
a speedy reply.” 


A sleepless night was the inevitable consequence of this intelligence. 
In vain Kate told herself that Gregory’s evidence could not really be 
of much importance—still, in her strained condition of nerves, every 
additional source of disquiet, however slight, became magnified. 
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However, the next day’s afternoon post brought Tom’s long expected 
letter, which contained things good and bad. 

He had taken C to compare the signatures of the will with the 
writing supplied by Mrs, Temple, and his sentence was that he consi- 
dered Poole’s genuine, Mr. Travers’s doubtful, and thought there was 
a possible trace of Ford’s hand in Gregory’s. 

Tom had also examined a file of Bell’s Life and found a report of 
the Reepham Steeplechase on the same date as TrapessIOU. It 
was very desirable, Tom added, to obtain some corroborative testimony 
as to Poole’s presence at these races on the day in question, which 
Tom did not despair of finding; finally, he informed Kate that 
Mr. Wall was expected back next week, and he strongly advised her 
to come up to town on the following Monday or Tuesday, to be on 
the spot when he arrived, so as to lose no time in laying her hopes 
and difficulties before the experienced lawyer. Moreover, he (Tom 
Reed) would secure her a quiet lodging in the Maida Hill district, 
which would be preferable to, and less costly than a hotel. Then 
came a hasty postscript,— 

_ “Had just finished the above when I saw the narrow escape of 
poor Gregory in the Evening Mail. I hurried off to his owners, got 
his address, and have just seen the poor fellow; he is terribly cut up, 
and looks as gaunt as can be expected. It will be a considerable time 
before he will be capable of attending to anything, so I did not touch 
on your affairs. He goes down to-morrow to his native place, where 
his family have been for some time; I have the address. Give the 
enclosed to Fan, and keep up your heart; we will frustrate their 
knavish tricks yet.” 

“'Yhank heaven !” cried Mrs. Temple, with renewed animation in her 
eyes. “There issome movement at last ; I have been thirsting to be on 
the scene of action. I shall see this expert myself, though I suppose 
his visits are costly—one must risk something. This is Thursday; on 
Tuesday I shall go up to town. Fanny, dear little Fan, you will be 
able to manage pretty well without me?” 

“Oh yes, don’t trouble about me; I shall be as wise as a serpent 
and as harmless as a dove. Mills and I will keep shop and house, 
neck-and-neck, as Mr. Turner would say; and I am equal to Lady 
Styles now, though I shall have a severe cross-examination respect- 
ing your movements.” 

“Never mind,” returned Kate smiling; “remember you have but 
one theme, whatever may be the variations. I have gone to town on 
business and will be back in a day or two—a ‘day or two’ is delight- 
fully vague; once away Iam, you are not answerable for anything.” 

“ Quite true,” said Fanny. 

Although there were sundry arrangements to be made in order to 
simplify Fanny’s work as much as possible during her absence, the 
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time seemed very long to Kate till the Tuesday came round ; and then 
an unexpected tenderness and regret for the humble home she had 
wearied of surprised her. She felt she was going forth to war, that 
she was making the first step in her onward march to painful victory 
or unendurable defeat. 


The journey to town was as depressing as damp, chill, drizzling 
weather could make it; and it was with a sudden sense of comfort 
and support that Kate recognised Tom Reed’s sharp, pleasant face 
through the early gloom of an October evening. It was not only 
delightful to have a hand to help her out of the carriage and to ex- 
tricate her luggage, small as it was; but, knowing his engagements 
as she did, it was a proof of thoughtful kindness that he should have 
stolen half an hour from the busy afternoon to meet her. 

“My dear Tom! How good of you to meet me. I have hada 
miserable journey—two fat farmers for my companions half the way, 
and a severe female, who gave me a tract, the rest.” 

“Such creatures should be arrested by the police !” returned Tom 
sympathizingly. “But come along. Have you only one portman- 
teau? Sensible woman! We will have a hansom.” 

And they bowled along speedily to the lodging Tom had selected, 
in one of the small demi-semi genteel streets which properly belong 
to Paddington, but prefer the more refined definition of Maida Hill. 

“T put you here,” said Tom, as a stout, elderly woman, with a 
broad, good-humoured face, substantial merino ‘“‘afternoon” dress, 
an elaborate cap, and stiffly-curled front, secured by three rows 
of narrow black velvet, ushered them into her front parlour, of 
tolerable dimensions, with a window opening upon a damp garden, 
where a few mangy shrubs suggested forcibly the idea of living death, 
while the tables, chairs, and sofas were shrouded in ample coverings 
of crochet and netting, which caught on the buttons and hooks of the 
unwary, carrying away plaster Shakespeares and misshapen delf 
bandits in their treacherous sweep. “I have put you here,” repeated 
Tom, noticing the desponding glance with which Kate surveyed the 
apartment, “ because,” with a complimentary waive of the hand to the 
landlady, who stood at the door holding Kate’s travelling bag, “I 
know Mrs. Small to be a person of high respectability; and, as you 
are by yourself, it will be a sort of protection to you to be in her 
house. Her son is one of the best men in our office.” 

Smiles and a curtsey from Mrs. Small. “ Would the lady like tea, 
sir f” 

“ Thank you,” returned Kate, “I should very much.” 

“Til send it up directly, ma’am. You would like to see your 
room? It is justat the back, here. I,wish there was a door through, 
it would be more private-like ; and the landlord promised,” &e., &c., &e. 
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“IT am sorry to say I have only a few minutes to stay,” began 
Tom. 

“Then send up tea; I will see my room afterwards,” said Kate. 
“Thank you very much, dear Tom, for all your thought and kind- 
ness,” she continued, as Mrs. Small left the room. “Iam so glad you 
know something of this person. Now, have you any more news?” 

“No, nothing, except that Wall was expected to-day; and Wre- 
ford—the partner, you know—said I might be sure he would be at 
the office to-morrow. Suppose you meet me there at twelve-thirty ? 
I would come for you, but I am so desperately busy, as I will explain 
to you, that I can scarcely find time to eat. You do not mind going 
alone ?” 

“ Not in the very least! I put aside all ladylike incapability when 
I went into trade, and I should be so glad to set things going, and 
return again as fast as I can. I never dreaded anything so much as 
this visit to London and my interview with Mr. Wall !” 

“That is not like your usual pluck, Mrs. Travers. By-the-by, in 
engaging these rooms, I hesitated which name I should give you, 
and decided on Temple, principally to dodge Ford, if by any chance 
he were to get on the scent! He might worry you, and I do not think 
you are up to more than is unavoidable.” 

“Thank you very much for this,” said Mrs. Temple (as we must 
still call her). “Iam most anxious not to be known by my right 
name till I have my rights.” 

“Strange as it seems—unaccountable as it is,” returned Tom, 
thoughtfully, “I begin to think—to fear—that your suspicions 
of Ford are well founded! Yet it is almost incredible that a quiet, 
respectable ‘ citizen of famous London town’ should commit such a 
felony, merely to spite you, without the slightest gain to himself !” 

“T think he intended to get me into his power as well as to spite 
me, Tom. If we prove this against him, what will be the end of 
it?” 

“Penal servitude,” said Tom shortly. 

“{ can hardly bring myself to inflict that—yet I must go on.” 

“Of course,” he rejoined ; “ but I must leave you, I am sorry to 
say. I would much rather spend the evening here. I have lots to 
say about my own affairs, but I must not stay. Here is a very good 
novel; sit down and lose yourself in it. A good novel is a benefac- 
tion; and as for the Philistines who prate about fiction, there is 
often more truth in a good novel than in a biography, which is gene- 
rally carefully cooked to spare the feelings of friends and relatives 
even to the third and fourth generation, till a most distorted image, 
a complete fancy sketch, is offered to the public. There, ‘ Madame,’ 


weep over the trials of the heroine if you will, but don’t give a thought 
to your own.” 
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~ Kate followed his advice. Cheered by the consciousness of his 
steady friendship and support, she contrived to keep the demon of 
depression at bay; and, somewhat fatigued after her journey, was 
fortunate in obtaining a good night’s rest. 

The next day was still cheerless and drizzling. However, wrapped 
in her waterproof, her face shrouded by a thick veil, Kate managed 
to reach the well-known office through the greasy streets by many a 
devious turning, without any misadventure. In her present mood it 
was a relief to walk rather than sit silent, pent up among strangers 
in an omnibus. 

She thought she was too early; but Tom met her at the corner of 
the street in which Mr. Wall’s office was situated. 

“ You are in capital time, but we will go on at once.” And they 
walked rather silently to the door. 

“ Mr. Wall has not returned, sir,” was the reply to Tom’s inquiries 
— “does not return till Friday.” 

With a bitter sense of disappointment Kate turned away. 

“That means I cannot see him till Monday,” she said as they went 
slowly down the street. 

“True. Yet you must stay on in town. Write a line making an 
appointment for Monday, and then you may be able to leave the fol- 
lowing day, which will just finish the week for which I engaged your 
rooms.” 

“J will, Tom; but what a wretched time I shall have of it! You 
really must come and see me whenever you can.” 

“ Unfortunately,” began Tom, but stopped himself. “Come, my 
dear Mrs. Travers,’ he resumed; “I breakfasted early, let us go 
down to Verey’s and have a little luncheon. I am ravenous; and I 
daresay your breakfast was a nominal one.” So saying, he hailed a 
cab, and, before Kate could well reply, handed her in. 


“Take another glass; that St. Julian is not bad,” cried Reed, as 
the waiter put some Roquefort cheese and celery upon the table 
after their dinner rather than luncheon. “For I have a tale to 
unfold which you will not like, Yesterday morning I had a tele- 
gram from Pau, announcing poor Pennington’s death, and requesting 
me to go over at once, which I must do, both for the widow’s 
sake and for other reasons; however, I postponed my journey till 
to-night, for I could not bear you to find me gone. As I saw you 
were rather in the dolefuls I would not tell you till we had seen 
Wall. Now there is no help for it. I must start by the mail 
this evening, and you must face the interview, and, what is worse, 
the business, as best you can; and you will do it well, or I am 


much mistaken. Yours is a spirit of the right sort, and will always 
answer the spur.” 
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“ But, oh! Tom; you are a terrible loss. How I wish I had not 
come up to town !” 
“ We could not possibly foresee such a combination of disappoint- 


ments. Still you must remember there is nothing in them to damp 
your hopes.” 


“ When shall you be back ?” 

“Possibly in a week, and when I do return it will be as editor; 
then Fanny must make up her mind. I sent her a few lines this 
morning. I am really and truly sorry for poor Pen; but it is a 
stroke of fortune for me. Now I must say my say, and leave you. 
Do not be cast down by the way Wall will probably receive your 
news. We must get more evidence. I know that, but his advice and 
guidance will be a great help towards finding it. That fellow Trapes 
has disappeared again. I cannot help fancying that he has something 
to do with the mystery. His knowledge of Ford seems so strange, 
When I return I will unearth him wherever he is. So keep up your 
heart, my dear Mrs. Travers. All will go well yet.” 

Kate did feel disproportionally cast down, though she knew as well 
as her adviser that in the contretemps of his departure, and Mr. 
Wall’s prolonged absence, there was no real check to her hopes; but 
the hopes were so commingled with fears, that at best they were oppres- 
sive; now to face a week’s lonely self-communing absolutely appalled 
her. But she was not going to torment Tom, her true, devoted 
friend, or punish him with a dose of discomfort for what he could not 
help; for besides the native generosity which in her was nearly as 
strong an instinct as that of self-preservation, she had the knowledge 
of men’s common weaknesses which four or five years of matrimony 
may well impart to duller women than Kate Travers, and well knew 
that the one unpardonable sin in the eyes of creation’s lord is to make 
him uncomfortable, mentally or physically. 

“Of course you are a terrible loss,” she said, checking her inclina- 
tion to cry, and even managing a tremulous sort of smile. “But I 
shall just possess my soul in patience, and beard Mr. Wall boldly, and 
you will write a line to me, Tom?” 

“Certainly—undoubtedly,” replied Tom. “ Moreover, I have 
given directions that a parcel of books and mags. shall be sent to 
you. So now I must run away. Shall I put you into a cab?” 

“No, thank you. I think I shall try to walk back; it will occupy 
the time, and give me a better chance of sleeping. By the way, Tom, 
why should I not go and see poor Captain Gregory, as you say he is 
at no great distance ?” 

“Ay, do! Here—here’s his address,” hastily opening his pocket- 
book, and producing a piece of paper. “Lillington; it’s on the Great 
Northern line, and I think you have to change at H——. I fancy a 
return fare will be six or seven shillings. Here’s C——’s address, 
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too, in cage Wall wants him. And now good-bye, God bless you; 
don’t be downhearted.” And they turned on their various ways at 
the door. 

Kate walked steadily back to her lodgings, thus occupying a full 
hour; and then, when she had removed her damp out-door attire, it 
was sufficiently dusk to shut out the melancholy garden, and light 
the gas. A long, long letter to Fanny—and the novel, helped her 
over the evening, so she retired to rest more cheerfully than she 
had hoped to do. Having consulted Bradshaw as to the trains for 
Lillington, she requested the landlady to give her a very early break- 
fast, if the morning was tolerably fine, determining to devote the day 
to her intended visit. 








